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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


ae 


Elements of General Hiftory, Antient and Modern. To which are added, 
a Table of Chronology, and a*Comparative View of Antient and 
Modern Geography. Illuftratedby Maps. 2vols. 8vo. Cre-ch, 
Edinburgh; Cadell, jun. and Davies, London. 12s. 1803. 


F the various arts wherein invention and elegance are princi- 

pally concerned, there is perhaps no one, in which we have 
more improved on the polifhed nations of ts than in that of 
Hiftorical Compofition. Among the GREEKS, it is true, in its 
rudeft ftate, the avowed purpofe of hiftory was to unite the advantages 
of pleafure and inftruction. By a faithful record of pa events, while 
it gratified cyriofity, it enlarged experience, and thus enabled men 
to form fome probable conjectures concerning the future. But the 
Greek authors feem principally to have confined themfelves to the 
firt mentioned object: accordingly their main aim was little more 
than, a pleafing narrative of civil ¢vents, and their higheft ambition, 
animated defcription, and flowing language. 

SALLUST, at Rome, was, beyond queftion, the firft writer, who 
attempted to $* apply the fcience of philo/ophy to the ftudy of facts,” a 
career in which he was ‘not followed by his immediate fucceffors. 
LIVY, great as he is, either did not difcern, er did not value the 
improvement; and TACITUS at length appeared, who, although a 
late, was an able imitator*, By penetrating the human heart, and 
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* We cannot help here noticing the new and extraordinary mag hat 
has feized certain late writers of great refpectability, fuch as Mr. 
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tracing moral effects to their probable internal as well as external caufes, 
Salluft con{picuoufly advanced the hiftoric art: but fully to apprehend 
how public tranfactions are affected by collateral caufes, to perceive 
how they depend on the progrefs of a people in religion and government, 
in manners and in arts; that is a difcovery, which was referved for a 
future, and diftant period. It was wholly inconfiftent with the con- 
dition of political experience at that time, and the limited interceurfe 
which then fubfifted between the nations of the earth. ‘Thus hiftory, 
in modern days, (to borrow an allufion from painting) inftead of a 
correct delineaticn of a few figures, has become the arduous compo- 
fition of a great and complicated picture ; of which the ftudy is calcu- 
lated alike to become interefting and inftrudtive to the ftatefman and 
the general, to the philofopher and the moralift, to the man of fcience, 
and the man of tafte. 

In an enlargement fo comprehenfive of the field of hiftory, it is eafy 
to perceive, that its ftudy, in a general view, would become extremely 
difficult. The ftudent, who ftretches his thoughts from the prefent 
moment to the dawn and origin of human records, is loft amidft the 
contemplation of the lapfe of ages, and the revolution of empires. 
The multiplicity of faéts, the anomalies of character, the vaft and 
accumulating mafs of dates and eras, al] tend to perplex him; and he 
anxioufly looks round for fome inftructor on whom he can rely, to 
direct his courfe, and to refolve his difficulties. 

Among the endeavours that have been made to clear away obftruc- 
tions from the threfhold of knowledge, the department in queftion 
has not been neglected ; accordingly, feveral writers have profefled to 
draw up abridged fyftems of hiftory. “Two errors, we think, have, 
in general, been committed by thefe authors. Either by giving too 
much into circum/ffanticl detail, their narratives have become prolix, 
and their fyftems wholly unmanageable; or, by faftidioufly indulg- 
ing in fpeculative refinement, they have dwelt folely on the philofophy 
of hiftory, without firlt providing for that ground-work of informa- 
tion, the snowledge of fac?s, by which alone we can kope'that ufeful 
impreflions are to be made, or folid theories erected. The truth is, 





and Mr. Murphy, of extravagantly running out in praife of Tacitus, at the 
expence of every other hiftorian of antiquity. The former author very 
unjuftly gives him credit for being “ the firtt of hiftorians who applied the 
fcience of philofophy to the ftudy of facis;” (fee Hi. Rom. Emp. vol. i. 
p. 344. 8vo. edit.) and the latter, in his elegant Eflay on the Life and Ge- 
zius Of Tacitus, does not mention, even incidentally, the notorious cireum- 
fiance of his having copied the {pirit, as well as the manner, of Salluft. The 
critics of the 17th century (who were at leat as good {cholars as thofe of the 
18th) with the learned and accomplithed Lipfius at (heir head, do not hefi- 
tate to confider Sallutt as the Father of Philosophic Iistey, and to give him the 
precedency among the antient hiflorians; in which feniiment they judge in 
conformity to the decision of Quintilian, who, in comparing Livy with 
Salluit, candidly lays, Lic verd historia mayoris sk auctor. 
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that the great difficulty attending abridged views of this fort, is to 
render them interefting to the reader; as it is by minute pictures 
chiefly that a fcene or an action is {trongly reprefented to the mind. 
‘The only method, therefore, in a compendium, of fuppiying the de- 
fect, is to conttruct fuch a narrative, as thall ferze at once the great 
and Biskies r outlines of a tranfaction, and by lum:noufly nolding up 
the inductive caules, the general management, and the final \flue to 
the view, infenfibly to lead the mind to form fuch pictures tor rtfelf 
It to this be fuperadded a few ftrokes of cheracter appropriate to the 
actors who have fizured upon the fcene, materials enow are fupplied 
to the imagination. ‘The exercife, in which the mind always delights, 
of its own powers of invention, will thus render the general impref- 
fion more ftrong and durable, than any which could nave rifen from 
an indifcriminate crowd of effects, or from an uniform detail of ordi- 
nary occurrences. Hence it may be faid, that in a judicious abridge. 
ment there are fome advantages, which hiftory itfelf, in its more X= 
tended form, cannot boait of poileffing. 

Thinking, as we do, that a compendious view of UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY *, given on fuch principles as thefe, was a de/ideratum 
in our literature, we congratulate the public on the appearance of the 
prefent work from the pen of Mr. Tytler, a gentleman every wa 
qualified to do juftice to the undertaking; and who has long filled 
with applaufe the profeffional chair of civil hiftory, in the univerfity 
of Edinburgh. That fo well-known and judicious a critic preity 
nearly agrees with us in the fentiments we have above exprefled, may 
be feen by an extract from the very fenfible preface, which he has 
prefixed to his performance. 


« The following work contains the outlines of a courfe of Academical 
Lectures, on General Hittory, delivered, for many years, in the univerkty 
of Edinburgh, and received with a portion of the public approbation amply 
futiicient to compenfate the labours of the author. He began to compote 
thele elements, principally with the view of furnithing an aid to the ftu- 
dents attending thoie lectures; but (he) foon conceived, that, by g.ving a 
little more amplitude to their compotition, he might render the work of 
more general utility. As now given to the public, he would willingly flat- 
ter himéelf it may be not only ferviceable to youth, in furnithing a regular 
plan for the profecution of this moit important ttudy, but ufetul even to 

thole, who have acquired a competent knowledge of General Hittory, 
from the perufal of the works of detached hiliorians, and who wilh to me- 
thodize that knowledge, or even to refrefh their memory on material lacts, 


and the order of events. 





—~e — --- 


e « Gene ral Hiftory De ( Histotre Générale) the title which Mr. yt ytler has 
given to his book, is clearly a Gallicism ; and, jealous as we julily are, in regard 
lo every apna on, whether literary or moral, {rom our French neighbours, 
we keg leave to put in our protett againft it; in the hope, that the re pect- 
able author, in a future edition of his work, will exchange it for the Eng- 
lith epithet, which we have above {ub{tituted in its ftead, 
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« In the compofition of thefe elements, the author has eiideavoured to 
unite, with the detail of faéis, {o much of refleétion, as to aid the ming in 
the formation of rational views of the caules and confequences of events, as 
well as of the policy of the actors: but he has anxioufly guarded againtt that 
{peculative refinement, which has fometimes entered into works of this 
nature ; which profefiling to exhibit the philofophy, or the {pirit of hiftory, 
are, more fiited to difplay the writer’s ingenuity as a theorift, or his talents 
as a rhetorician, than to iniiruct the reader in the more uleful knowledge of 
hiftorical faéts.” 


We have here only to objeé to the improper and antiquated prac- 
tice, retained by fome writers, (and we are forry to fee it receive the 
countenance of Mr, Tytler) of omitting their names, together with 
the proper additions, on the title-page of their books, and then endea- 
vouring to make up for the deficiency, by putting their fimple figna- 
ture at the bottom of the Preface. In the beginning, and middle of 
the laft century, this was confidered as a pretty contrivance. It was 
thought to evince, in an author, a certain foft timidity, a coy and 
amiable reluctance, in coming forth with his name in front of his 
book, in the face of day, and before the tyes of the public. It was, 
therefore, accounted extremely graceful, modeftly to flide it in with 
the preface, or the dedication. Hardened as we ourfelves are, bya 
Jaborious intercourfe with the world, we greatly fear, now that the 
practice has grown ftale, and the nerves of authors unqueftionab! 
more vigorous, that a very different interpretation will probably be 
put upon it; and that no reader will be brought to believe, that it 
bears any manner of relation to real modelty. On the contrary, does 
it not really feem to proceed from conceit, or, at leaft, from affecéta- 
tion? becaufe it clearly intimates, that thofe diftinctive marks, which 
are ufeful in the defignation of common men, are deemed quite fuper- 
fluous for perfonages like thefe, whofe celebrity is eftablifhed, and 
whofe importance is notorious. — We hope that this 1s the laft time we 
fhall be called upon to notice a fimilar practice,.in any writer of 
talent and learning. 

From the foregoing ftatement it appears, that the purpofe of the 
prefent work is three-fold; firft to furnifh youth with a proper plan 
of ftudy; fecondly, to prove ufeful to the inftructors of youth, in 
conducting fuch a courfe of ftudy for their pupils; and, thirdly, to 
become ferviceable to thofe, who, from various hiftorians having 
already collected a confiderable knowledge of hiftory, are defirous to 
methodize and enlarge that knowledge, by the help of chronology, 
and the light of order. To this it may be added, that, in our judg- 
ment, no fmall portion of the merit of the performance coniilts in the 
concife, but comprehenfive views, which are /cparaiely taken, of Re- 
ligion and Literature, of Laws, Government, and Manners. —Of 
the characters both of particular nations and particular ages, it is 


evident, that no luminous or connected view could be held up, if in- -, 
corporated with the narrative. ‘To paufe, therefore, at thofe memo- 


rable eras, which form the great divilions of hifery, and from time 
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to time to introduce the topics in queftion, adds equally to the variety, 
and ‘intereft of the work. 

In avery neat and well-written introduction, the author fets out 
by difplaving the advantages that arife from the ttudy of hiftory, and 
the neceflity of profecuting it upon a regular plan. 


«¢ Hifiory (‘ays he) according to Dionylius of Halicarnaflus, is philofo- 
phy teaching by examples, The tuperios eflicacy of example to precept is 
univerlally acknowledged. All the laws of morality, and rules of conduct 
are verified by experience, and are coniiantly fubmitted to its teft and exa- 
mination. Hiliory, which adds to our own experience an immenfe trealure 
of the experience of others, furnithes innumerable proofs, by which we may 
verily all the precepts of morality and prudence. 

“ Hiltory, betides its general advantages, has a difiinct {pecies of utility 
to different men, according to their feveral ranks in fociety, and occupa- 
tions in lite. 

« In this country, it is an indifpenfable duty of every man of liberal 
birth, to be acquainted, in a certain degree, with the {cience of politics. 
—Hitiory is the fchool of politics.—It opens to us the {prings of human 
affairs, the caufes of the rife, grandeur, revolutions, and fall of empires.— 
It points out the reciprocal intluence of government, and of national man- 
ners.—It diilipates prejudices, nourifhes the love of our country, and 
directs to the beft means of improvement.—lIt illutirates equally the bletl= 
ings of political unien, and the miferies of faction; the danger, on the one 
hand, of uncontrouled liberty, and, on the other, the debafing influence of 
de{potic power. 

« Tt is necetlary that the ftudy of hiliory fhould be profecuted according 
toaregular plan; for this {cience, more perhaps than any other, is liable 
to perverfion from its proper ule. With fome it is no better than an idle 
amufement; with others, it isa food of variety; with a third clafs, it fofters 
the prejudices of party, and leads to political bigotry.—It is dangerous for 
thole, who, even with the beit intentions, feek for hiftorical knowledge, to 
purfue .the fiudy without a guide. No f{cience (ftudy) has been fo little 
methodized. The fources of prejudice are infinite ; and the mind of youth 
fhould not be left undirected, amidit the erring, the partial, and contra- 
dictory reprefentations of hitiorians.—Betides the importance of being able 
to difcrimimate truth trom falichood, the attention ought to be directed only 
to uleful truths. Much danger arifes from the perufal of memoirs, collec- 
tions of anecdotes, &c.; for many of thefe works exhibit the moti depraved 
pictures, weaken our confidence in virtue, and prefent the moit caae. 
able views of human nature. , 

«There are many difficulties, which attend the attempt of forming a 
proper plan of fiudy, and giving an infiructive view of general hiitory.— 
Utility is to be reconciled with amulement, prejudices are to be encoun- 
tered, variety of talie to be contulted, political opinions balanced, judg- 
ment and decifion exerciled on topics keenly controverted, The propofer 
of fuch a plan ought therefore to be peiletied equally of firmnefs of mind, 
and moderation of fentiment. In many cafes he muft abandon popularity 


_for the calm approbation of his own conicience, Ditregarding every partial 


and inferior confideration, he mutt direct his view folely to the proper end 
of all education, the forming good men and good citizens.” 

We may here obfervye, that in'delivering Academical LeQures on 
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the ftudy of Hiftory, two «ppofite methods have been ufually adopted 
by the teachers. By the one, a ftrift chonol gical arrangement of 
even s has been followed : by tne other, a feries of difquifitions has 
be n g ven, on various heads of public law, and political fcrence, 
iliuitrated by exampl s drawn from the tranfactions of antient aid 
modern per: ds.—The former furnifhes a dry, and barren chronicle 
of event., of which the continuity is preferved only by the order of 
time: the latter is infuffic:ent for tne m ft important purpotes of hif- 
toy, for tracing the real caufes of events, and the hidden fprings of 
aétion ; and tor cnquiring into the revolutions ot ftates, and the pro- 
grefs of focicty.—In a word, it is confining hiftory to the fingle de- 
partment of laws or politics, and relinquifhing its importance as a 
moral fchool. 

Mr. Tytler, therefore, in the Lectures which he delivered in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, judicioufly held a middle courfe between 
thefe two extremes ; and, by endeavouring to remedy the imperfec- 
tions of each, he appears, in fome fort, to have united the advantages 
of both. While he borrowed as much of the chronological] plan, as 
was neceflary to mark the progrefs of fociety, and the flate of civili- 
zation 'n the different periods; he paid far more attention to connec- 
tion of /ubjec?, than to connection of time, in recording the fate of 
empires ; and the fame ufetul rule is of courfe oblerved, throughout 
the whole ot the prefent compendium. 


“« In this view,” fays Mr. T. “ we muff reject the common method of 
arranging General Hiltory according to epochs or eras. When the world 
is viewed at any period, either of antient or of modern hiftory, we gene- 
rally oblerve oue nation or empire predominant, to whem all the refit ieem 
to act, as it were, an under-part, and to whofe hiftory we find that the 
principal events in the annals of other nations may be referred, from {ome 
natural conneétion.—This predominant empire or ilate it is propoled to ex- 
hibit to view as the principal object, whofe hifiery, therelore, is to be 
more fully delineated, while the rett are oniy incidentally touched, when 
they come to have a natural connection with the principal.” 


All this is judicious: but we cannot perceive the propriety of his 
entirely omitting the ** Jewifh Hiftory” in his plan, now that it is 
meant to be recommended to general perufal; merely becaufe, in the 
univerlity of Edinburgh, it chances to conftitute a different department 
of academical education,—It is to be hoped that the author will fup- 
ply fo glaring a detect, in another edition of his work. 

Having thus explained the nature of his defign, Mr. T. proceeds to 
divide the whole into two great parts, ANCIENT and MopeERn Histo- 
Ry, and thefe he details under diftinct heads, or fections, Commencing 
the fift part from the earlieft authentic records, he treats fucceflively 
of the Phoenicians and Egyptians, who, in the early ages of the 
world, peopled and civilized the fouth of Europe; accordingly the 
country of the latter people has juftly been denominated the crad!e of: 
the arts. On the nature of the firft governments, laws, cuftoms, &c. 
we meet with many excellent remarks, from which we fhould cao 
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with great pleafure to ourfelves, as well as inftruction to our readers, 
weré we not reftrained by the narrow limits of our work. Fiom the 
hiftory of the Pheenicians and E gypuans the author comes down to 
that of the Greeks, whom he re gards, according to his plan, as the 
preeminent people, during a feries of ages. ‘Their various governs 
ments, their wars and conquefts, pafs under his review; without 
omitting, at the fame time, the tranfactions of furrounding nations; 
until he arrives at the period, when this illuftrious people, polifhed 
by arts, and effeminated by luxury, at length fubmitted to the Ro- 
man arms. ‘The rapid, but pleating, view here given of Alexander 
the Great, will convey fome idea of the manner, in which the nar- 
native of civil tranfactions is conducted by the author, 


ALEXANDER, the fon of Philip, fucceeded at the age of twenty, to 
the yh of Macedon; and, aiter a few fuccetsful battles againfi the re- 
volted fiates, to the command of Greece.—Aflembling the deputies of the 
nation at Corinth, he communicated to them his refolution of proiecuting 
the deligns of his father, for the conquefi of Perfia. 

« 2. With an army of 30,000 foot, and 5,000 horfe, the fum of 70 ta- 
lents, and provilions only for a fingle month, he crofled the Hellefpont ; 
and, in traverfing Phrygia, vifited the tomb of Achilles.—Darius Codo- 
mannus, relolved al once to crufh this incontiderate youth, met him on the 
banks of the Granicus, with 100,000 foot, and 10,000 horie.—The Greeks 
{wam the river, their king leading the van, and, attacking the alionithed 
Perfians, left 20,000 dead aipon the field, and put to flight their whole 
army. Drawing from his ficft fucce!s a prefage of continued victory, 
Alexander now fent home his fleet, leaving to his army the (ole alternative, 
that they mutt fubdue Afia, or perith. . Profecuting their courfe, for fome 
time, without refitlance, the Greeks were attacked by the Perfians, in a 
arrow valley of Cilicia, near the town ot Hius. ‘The Perfian hott amount- 
ed to 400,000; but their fituation was fuc h, that only a fmaidl part could 
come into action, and they were deicated with prodigtous flaughter.—The 
lols of the Perfians in this battle was 110,000; that of the Gree cks, (accord- 
ing to Quintus Curtius) only 450. 

« 3, The hifiory of Alexander by Quintus Curtius, although a mofi cle- 
gant compofition, is extremely fulpi cious on the {core of authentic inior- 
mat! on. Arrian is the befi authority. 

« 4, The gencrotity of Alexander w as difplayed, afier the battle of Ifus, 
in his attention to his noble (royal) prifoners, the mother, the wife, and 
fami uily of Darius. To the credit of Alexander it mufi be owned, that-hu- 
mantiy, however overpowered, and at times extinguished by his pailons, 
certainly formed a part of his natural character. 

“5, The confequence of the battle of Iilus was the fubmiffion of all 
Sv as Damatcus, where Darius had depofited his chief treafures, was be- 
traved, and given up by its governer, The Phoenicians were plealed to 
fee themfelves thus av enge d, for the oppretiion they had fuffered under the 
Voke © a Pertia. 
~ « 6 Alexander had hitherto borne his good fortune with moderation : 


Felix, teen Curtius, s1 hac continentic ad witimur vite ferseverare potuisset ; sed 


nondum fortuna se animo ¢ ft: infuderet, I ie directed his courle towards Ty re, 


and detired admittance, to perform a facrifee to Hercules. The Tyrians 
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fhut their gates, and maintained, for ‘even months, a noble defence. The 
city was at length taken by ttorm; and the v ctor glutted his revenge, by 
the inhuman ma tacre of $000 >of the inhabitants. The fate of Gaza, glo- 
riou ly defended by Betis, was qua’ y deplorable to its citizens, and more 
difgraceful to the conqueror, 10,000 o1 the former were fold into flavery, 
ant its brave fefender dragged at the wheels of the victor’s chariot :—Gh- 
riante rege, Achillem, a quo genus inse deduceret, imitatum Sse esse, frcena in hoste 
capiendé.—Cuit. 

“ 7. The taking of Gaza opened Egypt to Alexander, and the whole 
country fubmilted without oppotition. The coure he now puriued de- 
montirated, that in his conqueits he tollowed no determined plan. Amidit 


‘the moft incredible faiigues, he led his army th ough the delerts of Lybia, 


to vifit the temple of his father Jujiter dmmon. On his return he built 
Alexandria, at the mouth of the Nile, afterwards the capital of the lower 
Fgypt, and one of the molt flourifhing cities in the world. Twenty other 
cities of the tame name were reared by him, in the courfe of his conquetis. 
it is {uch works as thefe, that jufily entitle the Macedonian to the epithet 
of great. By raifing, in the midft of deferts, thofe nurferies of popula- 
tion and induftry, he repaired the wafie and havoc of his conquelis. But 
for thofe monuments of his glory, he would have merited no other epithet, 
than that affigned him by the brahmins of India, the Mighty Murderer. 

“ 8. Returning from Egypt, Alexander traverfed Aflyria, and was met 
at Arbela by Darius, at the head of 700,000 men, The Perfian monarch 
had proffered peace, confenting to yield the whole country from the ku- 
phrates to the Hellefpont,-to give Alexander his daughter in marriage, and 
the immenfe fum of 1Q,000 talents. But thefe terms were haughtily re- 
jected, and peace refuted, but upon the unqualified fubmiflion of his ene- 
my. The Pertians were defeated at Arbela, with the lots of 300,000 
men. Darius fled from’ province to province. At length, betrayed by 
Beflus, one of his own Satraps, he was cruelly murdered; and the Pertian 
empire, which had fubtifted for 206 years, fiom (the time of) Cyrus the 
great, fubmitted to the conqueror, 330 A.C. 

“ 9, Alexander now projected the conquett of India, firmly perfuaded, 
that the Gods had decreed him the fove:eignty of the whole habitable 
globe. He penetrated to the Ganges, and would have proceeded to the 
Eaftern Ocean, had the fpirit of his army kept pace with his ambition : 
But his troops, feeing no end to their toils, refuled to proceed. He re- 
turned to the Indus; trom whence, fending round his fleet to the Pe. fian 
Gulph, under Nearchus, he marched his army acrofs to the delert to 
Periepolis. 

‘“€ 10. Indignant that he had found a limit to his conquelis, he abandon- 
ed himfelf to every excels of luxury and debauchery. The arrogance of 
his nature, and the ardour of his paflions, heightened by continual intem- 

rance, broke out into the moft outrageous exceiles of cruelty, for which, 
in the few intervals of fober reflection, his, ingennous mind fuffered the 
keeneft remorfe. From Perfepolis he returned to Babylon, and there died, 
in a fit of debauch, in the twenty-third year of his age, and thirteenth of 
his reign, 324 A.C, 

« 1). Of the character of Alexander the moft oppofite and contradi€tory 
eftimates have been formed. While he is by ‘ome etteemed nothing better - 
than a fortunate madman, he is by others celebrated for the grandeur, wil- 
dom, and folidity of his political views. Truth is rarely to be found * 
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the extreme of cenfure or applaufe. We may allow to Alexander the f{pi- 
rit and the talents of a great military genius, withont combining with thete 
the fober plans of a profound politician. In a moral view of his charac- 
ter, we fee an excellent and ingenuous nature, corrupted at length by an 
unvarying current of lucce’s; and a ilriking example of the fatal violence 
of the patlions, when eminence of fortune removes all refiraint, and flat- 
tery {timulales to their uncontroled indulgence.” Sect. xvi. p. 74-79. 


To the Greeks the Romans neyt fucceed, as the chief and pro- 
minent people, in the picture of Univerfal Hiltory.- An account of 
their rife and progrefs, their graydeur and decline, is conducted in 
the fame manner with refpcect ta other nations, as the hiftory of the 
Greeks, and neceflarily occupies a great proportion of Part the Firft. 
That, as well as the firft volume of the work, concludes with a view 
of the Gothie nations, after their eftabliihment in the fouth of Eu- 
rope, and the final extinction of the Roman empire in the weft,— 
We have already noticed the merit of the General Obfervations, 
which Mr. T. has from time to time introduced; and, large as our 
quotations have already been, we cannot refufe ourfelves the fatis- 
faction of here extracting from his political reflections on the Gre- 
cian ftates, and the Roman republic. ‘The following quotation, 
(befides its peculiar adaptation to the times in which we live) will 
evince, that his fpeculations are not only ingenious in themtelves, 
but admirable in their tendency, and equally iound, and juft in their 


conclufions. 


« In the hiftory of Athens or Lacedemon,” he fays, “ we feek in vain 
for the beautiful idea of a well-ordered commonwea!th. The revolutions 
of government which they were ever expec:iencing, the eternal factions 
with which they were embroiled, plainly demonfirate, that there was a 
radical defect in the ttructure of the machine, that precluded the poflibi- 
lity of regular motion. Such was the condition of the chief republics of 
antiqnity. Their governments promifed, in theory, what they never cone 
ferred in practice, the political happinets of the citizens. In democracy 
(fays Dr. Fergution) men mut love equality: they muti refpect the rights 
of their fellow-citizens: they muft be fatistied with that degree of confi- 
deration they can procure, by their abilities fairly meafured againft thofe 
of an opponent:—they muft labour for the public good, without hope of 
profit: they muit reject every attempt to ercate a perlonal dependence.— 
This is the pifiure ofa republic in theory. If we reverfe the picture in 
every fingle particalar, and take its direct oppofite, we thall have the true 
p trait of a republican government in fraciice. 

« The hiftory of all nations evinces, that there is an infeparable con- 
nection between the morals of a people, and their political profperity; but 
we have no ftronger demontiration of this truth, than in the annals of the 
Roman commonwealth. To limit to republics alone the necetlity of vir- 
tue asa principle, isa chimerical notion, fraught with dangerous conle- 
quences. Quid leges sine moribus vana proficiunt? is a icntiment equally ap- 
plicable to all governments whatever; and no political fyftem, however 
excellent its fabric, can poflefs any meafure of duration, without that pow- 
erful cement, /irtwe, in the principles and manners of the people. 
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“ The love of our country, and the defire for (of) rational liberty, is a 
noble (are noble) and virtuous feeling (feelings), and its (their) prey valence 
ever is a telt of the integrity of the national morals. But there ts no term 
which has been more proftituted than the word Liberty. Among a cor- 
rupted people, the cry for liberty is lieard the loudetit among (fiom) the 
moft profligate of the community. With thele its meaning has no relation 
to patriotiims it imports no more than the averfion to rejiraint; and the 
perional character of the de magogue, and the private mora!s o} ids difciples, 
are always fufficient to unmaik the counterfeit. The {pirit of patriotifn, 
and a general corruption of manners, cannot poilibly be co-exifient in the 
fame age and nation. 

“ On the other hand, while the morals of a people are pure, no public 
misfo..une is irretrievable, nor any political fituation fo de!perate, that 
hope may not remain of a favourable change. In fach {itu itions, the {pi- 
rit of patrioti{m, pervading all ranks of the flate, will foon recover the na- 
tional profperity. The hiitory of the Roman people, and that of the Gre- 
cian ftates, in various criles (c rififes) both of honour and of difgrace, afiord 
proofs alike of this pofition and of its converle. 

‘ The national cha acter of the Romans feems to have undergone its 
moft remarkable change to (for) the worle, from the time of the detiruc- 
tion of their rival Carthage. Salluft alligns the caufe. Ante Cartheginem 
deletam, ... metus hostilis in bonis artibus civitatem retinehbat.e—Sed ubi illa fore 
mido mentibus decessit, sctlicet ea que secunde res amant, lascivia atque superbia 
invesere. 

In the laft ages of the cémmonwealth, avarice, unreflrained by moral 
principle, was the chief motive of the Roman conquetis. It was tufficrent 
reafon for going to war, that a country offered a tempting object to the 
rapacity and ambition of the military leaders. The conqueit of it: ily paved 
the way for the reduction of foreign nations. Hence the Romans import- 
ed, with their wealth, the manners, the luxuries, and the vices of the na- 
tions they fubdued. The generals returned not, as formerly, after a {fuc- 
ce(sful war, to the labours of the field, and a life of te mperance and in- 
duliry. They were now the governors of kingdoms and provinces; and, 
at the period ‘of their command abroad, difdaining the reftraints of a fub- 
jeéi, they could be fatisfied with nothing lefs than fovercignty at home. 
The armies, debauched by the plunder of kingdoms, were completely dil- 
poled to fupport them, in all their {chemes of ambition; and the populace , 
won by corruption, always took part with the chiet, who bett could pay 
for their favour and fup port. Force or bribery over- soled every election ; 
and the inhabitants of diltant ftates, now holdin g the rights of citizens, 
were brought to Rome, at the command of the ‘de magogue, to influence 
any popular ¢ contefi, and turn the feale in his favotr. Ina governmcht 
thus irretrievably de firoye “dl by the decay of tho‘e {prin ys that re ried 
it, it was of little conk ipa by the hand of what particular tyrant, ulurp- 
er, or demayogue, its ruin was finally accor nplithed, 

« From a contideraiiou of the rile and fail of the principal fates of ans 
tiquity, it has been a commonty received oblervation, that (he coniitation 
of empires, has, like tic buman body, a period of growth, maturity, de- 
cline, and extinction. But arguments from analogy are extiemely de 
ceiving, and, particularly, when the analogy is. from phyfical to mora 
truths (between phytic: il and moral truths}. The human body is, fom its 
fabric, naturally fubjeci to decay, and is perpetually undergoing a change 
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from (by) ime = The organs, at firtt weak, attain gradually their perfec 
ftrength, and thence, by a fimilar gradation, proceed to decay and diflo- 
lution. This is an immutable law otf nature. But the ipring sof the body 
politic do not necefiarily undergo a perpetual change from (by) time. It 
is not regularly progreilive trom weaknels to ‘irength, and thence to decay 
and difolution -—-nor is it under the influence of any principle of cor- 
ruption, which may not be checked, and even eradicated, by whole‘ome 
laws. Thus, the beginning o/ the corruption of Sparta, is altribuied to 
the bieach, by Lytander, of the intitutions of ] Ve urgus, in introducing 
gold into the trea! ury of the itate, inflead of her tron moi y. But was 
this'a necetiary, or an unavoidable meature ?-—Perhiaps a fingle vote in the 
fenate decreed its adoption; and, therefore, another julfrage might have 
faved, or long pofiponed, the downfall of the commonwealth. The Ro- 
man republic owed its dillolution to the extention of its dominions. Had 
it been a capital crime for any Roman citizen.to have propo'fed to carry 
the arms oj the republic beyond the limits of Ltaly, its conttituuion might 
have been preferved, for many ages beyond the pe riod of its actual dura- 
tion.—* Accutiom your mind,’ faid Phocion to Ariltias, ‘ to difcover, in 
the fate of nations, that recompence, which the great author of nature has 
annexed to the practice of virtue. No {late ever ceaied to be profperous, 
but in contequence ¢ of having departed trom tho’e imiftitutions, to which 
fhe owed her pro{perity.”—Hittory, indeed, has thown, that all jiates and 
empires have had their period of duration; but hillery, inftrucuing us in 
the cautes which have produce ‘d their decline and downtall, inculcates alfo 
this falutary lelion, that they them elves are in general the matters of their 
deftiny, and that all nations may, and moft certainly ought, to alpire at 
immort: lity. » 

« It was a great <sideratum in antient politics, that a government fhould 
poilets within itfelf'a (the) power of pesiodical refo mation; a capacity of 
checking any overgiowth of authority inany of its branches, and of wind. 
Ing up the machine, or brin ging bac k the confiitution to its firll principles. 
To the want of ‘ucha po wc r, which was inefleciua ‘ly endeavoured to be 
fupplied by fuch pai ti ii contrivanees as the Otiracitim and Petalifm, we 
may certainly aferibe, m no {mall degree, the decay of ghe fiates of anti- 
quily ; for, in their government, when the balance was once deftroyed, 
the evil grew wore from day to day, and admitted of no remedy but a 
re volution, or an cntire change of the iviiem. The Britith Contiitution 
poticifes this ineltimable advaitage over al: the governments both of an- 
tient and modern times. But of this we thalla tery aids treat in its proper 
place.” —Sect. xix. and xxxix. 


In {peaking of the effects of civilization on duration of ftates, 
the author might ge have added, that, when once thev have bee 
come polifhed, and of courie luxurious, lexidry has uniformly un- 
done them; unlefs ical the fabric was upheld, as ts the cafe in 
Britain, by the invigorating influence of induttry and commerce. 

To this firlt volume is added a mott uteful “ Comparative View” 
of Geo phy antient and modern, accompanied with Maps. 


[ a be concluded in our next. | 
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Barrow’s Effay on Education. 
(Concluded from P. 47.) 


HE importance of the prefent fubjeét, and the extraordinary 

merits of the performance, have induced us to extend our ana- 

Jyfis to an unufual length, and yet the extracts which we have given 

afford but a feeble fpecimen of the collective energy, {pirit, and ¢x- 
cellence of the work. 

In our foregoing numbers we gave an account of this publication 
up to the roth chapter, and we here begin with the 20th, On the 
Vices and Virtues of Boys; an eflay which feems to comprehend much 
practical morality. ‘The vices and diforders which moftly ditturb 
fociety are traced to their fources, and very judicious means are 
pointed out for their prevention or reftraint, at that period of life 
when correction is moft practical and efficacious. 

The theory here laid down is evidently deduced from accurate ob- 
fervation andexperience. Many of the misfortunes of youth and fub- 
fequent manhood are charged to the miftaken kindnels and fathion- 
able indulgence of parents. 

The following are the author’s fentiments on this fubject. 


* The fource to which I allude i is, exceflive indulgence to our children ; 
2 circumitance which never fails to produce, or to aggravate, depraved 
fentiments, and pernicious habits. Quinétilian complained that, in his days, 
the firft thing which the fons of gentler nen were taught, was, to call in 
hitping accents for their ornaments of purp! e or of crimfon; and that more 
attention was employed to improve their palates, than to correét their pro- 
nunciation. With what juflice afimilar complaint may be made at pretent, 
there is lefs reafon to prove than to lament. Where due tendernefs to our 
own offspring ends, and excetlive indulgence begins, it may not, indeed, 
be eafy to determine with preciiion. But indulgenc e is obyioully excetlive, 
when, in the important articles of food, amulement, and fiudy, the incli- - 
nations and appetites of the children are confulted, infiead of the ju igmen t 
of the parents : and this indulgence becomes {ti!] more mife hievous and gul- 
pable when it is granted to one child in preference to the reli; or at’ the 
expence of their comfort and convenience. Of this, indeed, the ill effecis 
are neither few nor incontiderable. 

A favourite fon is (eldom beloved by his brothers; and fill more feldom 
fer Is any fincere love for them ; and thus one of the moti pleating and the 
moft amiable of human affeétions is difcouraged and impaired at that feafon 
of life when it might be moit tuccelsfully cultivated and eliablifhed. 

« The prefe rence con! tantly fhewn to one chil 1, in the end dit appoints 
its own pr urpofes, It grows in time to be received asa right, and intiead 
of exciting fentiments of pleaiure and gratitude t in his m nd, Gills it wi ith 

vain notions of his own importance, with the fpirit of infolence and oppre!- 
Lon. P 

« The extreme fondne!s of the parents is often more troublefome than 
pleafing tothe child. Sometimes he fees and de {piles their weaknels ; and 
when contradiGion is exerted, and fome occaiens will impenoutlly de- 
mand 
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mand its exertion, it will offend more than al] former kindnefs has obliged. 
No wonder, then, that of all our children, he who has been molt in- 
dalged, fhould generally prove the moli reiractary and the moti ungrate- 
tul. 

‘¢ But where no undue pre ‘ference. er partiality is fhewn, —— in- 
dulgence is by no means deprived of its folly or its mifchiels, It quickly 
teaches difin genuoulnels and dithonourable artifices. The child foon learns 
to affect pain, ficknets, and unhappinefs; becaufo he knows that by fuch 
means he will obtain whatever he detires, from parents who will not bear 
to hear him cry; and thus that ingenuous temper, the great ornament of 
youth, is deftroyed before the period arrives which it ought chiefly to have 
adorne “dd, 

« Habitual indulgence to children feldom fails to terminate in a mean 
ae felfith diipofition. It teaches individuals to claim, and tempts they to 
eck, their pertonal grat ication, at whatever expence to themfelves or 
others: and this philanthropy, the faireft boatt of human nature, and one 
of the firft precepts of our religion, is poifoned at the fource. 

‘ It fends them to fchool with hopes of having the fame indulgence con~ 
tinued; and if they are difappointed, as their own bett interetts require 
they fhould be, the difappointment produces averiion fo tiudy, regret for 
the pleafures they have loi, fanciful and fictitious complaints again{t the 
feminary, perpetual folicitations to be removed from it, and all thole con- 
temptible humours and pailions which torment alike the parents, the teacher, 
and the pupils, and prevent improvement as much in {cience as in virtue. 

«* Tt teaches them fuch delicacy and fuch avidity of appetite in the article 
of food, as, in the courfe of their future lite, expofes them often to ine 
convenience, and always to contempt: and it often creates fuch a talle for 
wine as impairs the conttitution before it is fully etiablithed, or terminates 
in one of the moti de{picable of human vices, habitual drunkennefs.” 


The author proceeds to detail various other vices, and to point out 
the means of their reflraint or correction, He ftill afcribes much to 
the weaknefs of parents; and he condefcends, in a note, to animad- 
vert with fome feverity on the practice of introducing the children of 
the family to the company after dinner. The laft vice of boys which 
he notices is certainly of the greateft importance, 


The lati vice (lays Dr. Barrow, p. 244,) which I thall fpecify, and that 
whidh, amongii the tenior pupils of a {chool, is mofi to be apprehended, is 
debauchery. It is not only of all others the moti injurious to the health of 
the fludent, but the moft holiile to his i improvement in literature » as We las 
iu virtue. It moftiy withdraws his attention from the proper objects of his 
purfuit; and equi ally debafes the underitanding, and corrupts the heart. To 
this, the temptation is the moii conftant, and prevention the moft difficult, 
The teacher cannot make this, like other vices, the fubject of advice and 
admonition, without the hazard _of inflaming the pallions, which he would 
with to refirain. He cannot eafily illuftrate the gradations by which young 
men are ufually feduced from their duty, without violating the delicacy of 
his hearers, and his own; he cannot, wi ithout exciting their {miles, as 
often as theic convidion, enlarge upon the guilt and the aggravations of 
fuch trantgreflions ; and when offences have been deteé ted, the office and 
authority of a fchoolmafier furnith him with hardly any means of fuitable or 


eficacious punifiment. The age of the offender will generally reader = 
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fonal chaitifement improper, or ufele's; and among!t his {choolfellows he 
will excite more envy or admiration than either ridicule or ‘eproach. The 
influence of the te: cher. indeed, mutt ve exerted rather in prevention than 
correction: and, next to enforcing the great principles or .eligion and 
virtue, it is perhaps the molt eligible expedient to arm the pallions again{i 
each other: this, it mail be allowed, is a very imperfect tyflem of morality; 
but in the prefent fate of human natuce, and in the featon ~ youth, it is 
often nece\iary, and always beneficia’. F om acts of meannels, for exam- 
le, the ttudent may often be deterred’ by arguments founded | re n his pride, 
: love of cafe or diflipation may be counteracted by inipiring him with a 
love of letters; and the puriuits of ambition may withdiaw his attention 
from the affections of concupiicence. ‘The poets, (lays Murctas) have 
witely determined, that while all the other deities are made fu yect to the 
empire of love, ne:tier Venus nor Cupid fhould have any authority over 
Minerva and the mules.’ Of all external re/traints, however, upon the in- / 
dulgence o licentious paflions the molt powerful muft be drawn trom the 
appreheniions which the youth may feel, that his tranigretiions will come 
to the knowledge , and excite the dit ple alure, of his parents and lis friends. 
In all cafes of morality, indeed, and in this above all others, lefs will de- 
pend upon the care and vigilance exerted at tchool, than upon the princi- 
ples intiil'ed, the libertics allowed, and the examples exhibited at hoine. 
Phe tutor can only continue what the father mutt begin, or lupport what 
he has enjoined. The parent is the natural teacher of morals to his fon: 
the preceptor is only his fubtiitute and reprefentative. The matter of an 
academy nay lelect a fituation as far removed as poflible from external 
temptation; the play-ground may be expoiled to his confiant talpes tion; he, 
may guard firicily againil wandering beyond the bounds preferibed ; and he 
may miift Upon an uniform compliance with the hours of butine!s and 
puic: above all, he may thew his own love of virtue and purity, and en- 
force theic principles, alike by his leilons and his conduc t and his learning, 
his prudeuce, and his humanity, excite in the minds of his pupils, the hig 
eft ambition of his approbation, and a proportionate fear of his difpleafure. 
But beyond thete precautions his moral influence cannot eauly be ex- 
tended; and when the impetuonty of the pallions of youth, and the licen- 
tious manners of the times are can lidly contidered, the teacher will not be 
haliily condemned, though his vigilance will be occeafionally cluded, and 
his be{t exertions fometiimes fail of their effect.” 


From the foregoing extra&ts the reader will perceive that the author 
is well acquainted with the human heart, and with the tempers and 
difpofitions of boys: and, though he is the decided enemy of indul- 
gence and miftaken lenity, be “Appears no lefs the rational advocate 
for gentlenefs and humanity. Many interefting topics, which we 
have not ni uticed, are incidenta'ly difcuifed in. this chapter, and all 
with candour and judgment. 

The arf Chapter, On Ornamental Accomplifhments, gives a concife 
view of the ufe of mulic, d neing, drawing, fencing, and other fuch 
acquirements; the value ‘of which isy we think, fully appreciated by 


Dr. Bar row, 


Chapter 22, Ov an ecaly Kuowledze of the Vorld, contains a revicw 
ef the ovata ds peucrally urged in favour of this knowledge; and the 
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practice, on the whole, is condemned as equally unfavourable to 
folid {cience and virtue, 

We come now to analyfe the 23d and laft Chapter, On the Effeéts 
of the late Revolution in France upon Opinions and Manners in this King- 
dom. ‘his portion of the work feems to have been the author’s 
favourite, for it is the moft elaborately written, Here the opinions 
and manners of a large proportion of the people of this country are 
reprefented, as having received much injury from the propagation of 
French principles, and from Jacobinical examples of perfidy, cruelty, 
and infidelity. ‘T’o thefe evils, it is maintained, that one powerful anti- 
dote may be found in the judicious management of education. ‘J his 

orn nt and i imprefiive e ellay is well worthy of feparate publication. 

Ve fhall give a few extracts as a {pecimen, thouzh we are at a lofs 
which parts to prefer. Where excellence is-uniform, {election be- 
comes difficult. | 


The late Revolution in France (fays our author) has engaged a larger 
oi are of the attention of mankind than any other fubject, in the fame number 
of years, was ever ai le to attain. No other event, indeed, which hiflory 
has recorded, has in an equal degree intereited the pallions of the heart, or 
fuggelied fo many important topics of refleétion to the underiii uiding. Its 
Jit rence has extended, not only to the public forms of civilized foc nes in 
almoli every quarter of the world, but even to the regulations and the com- 
forts of domeitic life: it has hardly more di: iurbed the monarch on his 
throne, than the peafant in his cott: age: its bol 1 and novei docirines have 
contradicted almeit all eltablithed opinions in policy and morals, and their 
natural e ‘fe ts; its unparalleled atrocities in practice have outraged all the 
feelings of humanity. Ifthe French, like Phaéton, have failed to enlighten 
an dregul: ite the world, they have, unhappily, like him, fet it on fire in the 
altempt. No wonder then. that we find this revolution in truding itlelf 
into the converfation of aloft every company, and into the writings of 
every author. Ithas not, merely in common with other events of this day, 
filled the columns of our new! ipape rs and the pages of our pamphle ts; but 
it has produced elaborate and important volumes of memoirs and di fer ‘ta- 
tions, anecdotes and reflections. It has, inde ‘d, become the yreat fource 
of illafiration and example in all our (peculations on human nature, and 
human actions; in the theories of the ftatefman, the inveiligations of the 
moraliit, and the leffons of the divine. 

“ In one point of view it feems to have an intimate conneétion with the 
object of the prefent work; im the changes it has produce d in p\ iblic opi- 
hion amongit us, or to {pr ak with more precilion, in the injury it has done 
to the fentiments and principles of the people on the great fubjects of mane 
hers, government, and religion. If thefe changes and this injury cannot 
be cou ate racte d, it 1s too obvious to be doubted, that they mult at length 
be atiended with their neceflary confequences—a corres px ndent alteration 
in the form of civil fociety 5 ; the total overthrow of our civil and ecclefiafti- 
cal efiablifiment: and it is hardly lefs obvious that one powerful means of 
counteraction may be found in the inftruction given toour children, and the 
habits e/tablithed in their conduét. 

“ What may be fuppotfed them to be the nature and extent of the mil 
chief already received, and in what manner, and in what degree, it may 
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be correted or refirained by thg judicious management of education, the 
preieht eilay may be allowed, without departing irom its proper province, 
briefly to examine and explain.” 






Here the author enters into a particular examination of the various 

fentiments’ and dangerous opinions to which the French Revolution 
7 has given rife; and he expotes the fallacy and fatal tendency of thofe 
| doctrines with contiderable force. He, very juflly, obferves, that 
the danger of infection is not removed by the late peace, or truce, 
which has been made. We really confider_ the danzer as greatly en- 
creafed. ‘The war might be fuppofed 0 operate, in fome degree, asa 
quarantine, but this being now taken off, anticeptics, and antidotes 
like the prefent chapter, become the more neceflary. 

Among the various evils effected by this revolutionary monfter, 
Dr. Barrow reckons the eflimation, treatment, and corruption of wo- ! 
men, upon whole virtue and honour, the virtue and honour of the world 
may be faid principally to depend. What he fays on this fubje& is 
peculiarly interefting. 





















we 
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« Another point (fays the author) in which this revolution threatens to 
infure public opinion and public conduct amongft us, is the ettimation 
and treatment of women as members of fociety. To attempt to prove 
their importance in this refpe¢t, would be not only fupertivous but absurd. 

It is one of thofe truths which cannot be rendered tironger by argument 

or clearer by illujiration; and the infinence of this eftimation and this 

treatment on the general morals of the community, though lefs obvious | 
erhaps, is not le(s real or lefs extentive. | 

« Long betore the revolution it was grown almoft into a maxim amongii 
; the men of pleafure in France, that there was nota woman of principle and 
virtue in the kingdom. ‘The maxim was undoubtedly falfe; but their con- 
duct fince appears to have univerfally proceeded upon the fuppotition of its 





































truth. Under the ancient government their gallantries were mixed wiih 

fentiment and conducted with delicacy ; they are now as grois as they are 

immoral. Concubinage, miiead of being tiigmatized and re‘trained by 
i bd public opinion, is countenanced by the general practice. The {clemnity 
of marriage is treated with a levity by which it is eflentially difcouraged, 
and even the laws by which it has been regulated, are calculated rather to | 
defiroy than protect the inflitution. This contemptuous ulage of their 
women, and the confequent licentioufnet¥ of their morals mutt indeed be 
if contidered as partly the caule and partly the confequence of the revolution. 
But whatever tendency there is amongtt us to imitate the manners of that 
HW fated country, the fame tendency there mutt be to weaken the bonds of 
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fe our political eftablifhment. That in the point under confideration, the refem- 
s blance is confiderable, however it may be lamented, cannot be denied. 
| «© The contract of marriage and the con{cientious obfervance of its laws, 
are not only the natural bats, but the firmeft fapport of civil fociety; and 


with how much greater frequency than in former time its engagements are 


P violated amongit us, as well in the lower as in the higher ranks of the com- 
munity, not only the chronicles of ‘candal, but the records of our courts of , 


juttice will abundantly teltify. That the young men of the prefent day 
treat the tenderer fex with lefs refpect and attention than was the laudable 
practice within our own age and memory, and that this change has been 
chiefly 
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chiefly obferved fince the commencement of this infectious revolution, their 

eneral converlation in mixed fociety, and their general behaviour at places 
of public refort, unhappily furnifh evidence too obvious and decifive to be 
called in quefiion. That our young women have in fome degree provoked 
this treatment by imitating in their conduct the manners of their own fex at 
Paris, if not a principal caufe of the evil, is certainly one of its principal 
aggravations. The diflidence and the delicacy which were forme:ly num- 
bered amongit their brighte(t ornaments and mott ,owerful attractions, are 
now difcatded as the indications of meaunels of {pirit, of vulgarity of man- 
ners, and the converlation of too many among{t them as little di guifes their 
pafions as their drefs conceals their perfons. It was one of the boafts or 
the menaces of France in the earliett periods ofher revolution that fhe would 
in every country of urope prepare the minds of one fex for a fimilar revoe 
Iution by perverting the fentiments and corrupting the morals of the other. 
‘That this fatal project has been attempted again{t our-nation, I thall be rea- 
dily excufed the unneceflary tatk of proving to my fellow-{ubjects. But I 
muit be allowed to lament, that of a mifchief evidently begun we do not 
appear to poilels either virtue or pride enough to ftop the progrefs. We 
read their writings with avidity, and we copy their fathions, without con- 
jidering their tendency or their propriety. Our young men feem not to 
know or not to refleet that the abolition of the dittinctions of drefs was firft 
adopted by our republican neighbours, as one of their expedients to deftroy 
the diftinétions of ranks, and the fenfe of fubordination in fociety, and our 
young women are probably little aware that the fathionable nakednefs of 
the prefent day was firlt adopted in this country in imitation of the revolu- 
tionary proiiitutes of France.” 

After difcufling various other fubjects of ferious importance, Dre 
Barrow thus obferves :— 


‘“« Such appear to be the injuries which opinions and manners amongft us 
have fuftained, and fuch the nature and magnitude of the dangers to which 
we have lately been expofed, and from which we cannot be confidered as 
having yet efcaped. To correct thefe errors and to repel thefe dangers, 
many judicious and vigorous exertions have been made, and certainly not 
without fuecets. The revolutionary doétrines, as far at leatt as political ob- 
jects alone are concerned, are unquetiionably at prefent not in a fiate of 
progrefs amongft us. They are probably lofing ground; but recent enqui- 
ries have proved that they are by no means extinct. They are, indeed, too 
agreeable to the worft pailions of the populace, ever to be wholly eradi- 
cated from their minds; and their advocates and votaries wait only for a 
convenient opportunity to bring them again into operation ; se new 
forms, perhaps, and with additional attractions and more fatal delufions. 
Though in a great meafure driven for the prefent into fecrecy and filence, 
they are fiill connected by correlpondence and intelligence, by their clubs 
and their fraternities, throughout almoft every diftrict of the kingdom ; and 
are ready to- unite publicly in the common caule at the firft f{ummons of 
their leaders, on the firft fignal of infurrection and confufion, They have 
repeatedly boafted, indeed, that the neighbouring influence of the French 
Republic upon our characters, our manners, and our ponte cannot be finally 
refilted; that its principles conftitute an imperithab e feed, which will un- 
ceafingly propagate itfelf, and eventually cover with its fruits, not only our 


own country, but every other nation of the world. Whenever external and 
< unmee 
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immediate danger fhall be {o far removed, that our fears and our vigilance 
fhali be reluxed; when peace fhall again return, and bring with it its ufual 
attendants, negligence, and fecurity, then will thefe detiructive docirines 
again exert their influence: for they cannot long remain at reft ; and they 
will exert it with the greater effect, becaule they will find too many amongit 
us prepared to receive aid encourage them.” 


We have already noticed the practical utility and wifdom of the 
prefent performance. To the numerous defects and diforders here 
pointed out in education, appropriate remedies are prefcribed, and to 
the political evils and dangers of this country the following precau- 
tions, among others, are recommended. 


* « More than one inftance may be found among{t the nations of antiquity, 
where the profefiors of philofophy were driven into cxile, left their doc- 
trines thould corrupt the youth of the country and endanger the fafety of 
the fate. Let us at Ieaft learn fo much caution from their example, as 
to lay every legal reftraint upon our modern philofophers in the propaga- 
tion of their opinions; and to counteract the opinions themielves by more 
falutary inftruétions on every fubject connected with patriotifm and virtue. 
I have already declared my opinion, that in our feminaries profefling literary 
and liberal education, no man thould be permitted to prefide without the li- 
cence, which the canon has enjoyed; that all, who may be expected to 
have any confiderable influence in the country, may be reared in {uch prin- 
ciples as the peace and welfare of the country require. And as the loweti 
orders of the people in thefe days generally obtain fome portion of literary 
information, fome vigilance fhould be exerted to fecure found principles, as 
well as fufficient talents, in their teachers; to direét the proper objecis of 
infiruétion and the books which thould be put into their hands. For our 
parochial {chools, our charity fchools, and our Sunday {chools infpectors 
fhould be every where appointed. When thete are conduéted with wildom, 
they will undoubtedly be in a high degree beneficial to the pupil in parti- 
cular, and to the ffate in general. But whenever they are under the direc- 
tion of the lower orders ot the Dilfenters, or of thofe enthufiatts ufually dit- 
tinguifhed by the denomination of methodilis; whenever they are acceilible 
to the open or the difguifed teachers of anarchy and irreligion, then may 
they become the fource, not only of private corruption, but of public 
danger. The zeai of favobiniim never fleeps. It neglects no opportunity 
of gaining protelytes to its caufe. It difdains no intirument that may in any 

egree promote its baneful purpofes. Our children and our populace are 
the firft obje€ts on which it would exert its powers;.and their inftruction 
or perverfion ite favourite engine of operation, Here then we have the 
teftimony of our enemics in favour of the truth and value of the docirine, 
which I with to recommend, the influence of early impretlions upon the mind 
on the future conduct of man; and the attention they would beftow on the 
inftruction of the rifling generation, with a view to the expulfion of reccived 
opinions and the defiruction of efiabliibed principles, it will be our dut 
and intere(t to exert in {upport of Government and the laws of truth, mora 
lity, and religion.” 


Such are the wife precautions pointed out by this able and patriotic 
writer, who on every occafion demonftrates the infeparable connec 


tion between the proper edycaiion of youth, and the fafety aad prof- 
perity of the itate. 
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With refpe& to the ftyle of this performance, we have already in 
general terms fpoken highly of its ftrength and perfpicuity. The 
author is, however, fometimes more intent upon his fubject than on 
the rounding of his periods or the polifh ot his fentences, though 
numerous fpecimens might be felected of elaborate and elegant com- 
pofition. If, as Horace fays—/cribendi recite fapere eff et principium 
& fons, or, according to Swift, that proper words in their proper places 
conftitute good writing, then will every part of this work bear the 
teft of criticifm. “The Doétor feems a decided enemy to literary as 
well as political innovations ; he retains the fuperfluous letters which 
are rejected by moft modern writers, fuch as the w in favour, and 
the # in publick. In this, however, he is fupported bY the twa 
greateft authorities that this age has produced, we mean Johnfon and 
Burke. 

In tracing literary refemblance with regard to the prefent compo- 
fition, we recognife the author as a pupil of the fchool of Johnfon, 
and certainly a pupil who does not difgrace his mafter. ‘The ftructure 
and meafure of his fentences frequently remind us of the Rambler ; 
but we do not find the fame pomp or luxuriance of expreffion. In 
the neatnefs of the antithefis, and in concife and ftriking aphorifms, 
Dr. Barrow is perhaps not inferior to Dr. Johnfon ; but he does not 
difplay the richnefs of imagery, nor does he feem to poffefs the copia 
werborum of his great archetype. Indeed the fubje&, which is partly 
didactic, does not require much imagery or ornament. The princi- 
ples too of thefe writers bear a ftriking refemblance. On the momen- 
tous fubje&ts on which Dr. Barrow treats, he feems to think like 
Dr. Johnfon, and to give equal force to his opinions: indeed, his 
reafoning in general carries a convition like that of mathematical 
demonttration. 

A fchoolmafter of fuch diftinguifhed talents might, on retiring from 
the profeffion, be deemed a public lofs; but this is fully compenfated 
in the prefent publication, by which his knowledge and the refult of 
his experience are likely to produce more extenfive and permanent 
benefit, and we earneftly recommend to every lover of his country, 
to promote the circulation of this feafonable and excellent work. 
In tine, whether we view it in a literary, moral, religious, or poli- 
tical light, it commands our warmeft approbation ; and we do not 
hefitate to pronounce it the moft praétical, fafe, and folid fyftem of 
education hitherto publifhed in this country. 





” baal 


The Spirit of Anti-Facobinifm for 1802: being a Colleétion of Effays, 
Differtations, and other Pieces, in Profe and Verfe, on Subjedts 
Religious, Moral, Political, and Literary ; partly felc&ted from the 
Fugitive Publications of the Day, and partly original. 12mo. PP. 
41s. 6s, 6d. Boards. Cobbett and Morgan. 

HE defign of this work will beft be underftood from the Editor’s 
explanation in his ‘* Advertifement,” which alfo contains a de- 
K 2 finition 
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finition of Jacobinifm, and fome remarks on the prefent ftate of ir, 
which are not inapplicable to our Review. 


« Superadded to the defire of refcuing from oblivion many pieces of merit 
which appear in the fugitive publications of the day, the Editor of this vo- 
lume has another object in view ;—to provide an antidote for the poifon 
which has, for fome ume, been annyally circulated under the tithe of 7% 
Spirit of the Public Journals ;—a work apparently intended to corrupt the mo- 
tals, and to vitiate the taite, of its readers. 

But the principal part of the Spirit of Auii-Jacobinism will ever confit of 
original compofitions, which fome of the firfi poets and profe-writers of the 

refent day have engaged to fupply. The Editor fee!s it neceflary to cau- 

ion the public againti the hafty adoption of an erroneois idea, which, though 
founded exclufively on the Tir/e of the Book, great pains have been taken 
te encourage ;—namely, that this is merel. a political and-a party publica- 
tion. Itis no fuch thing ;—political difcutlions, indeed, will ever conilitute 
a portion of its contents, but certainly not with a view to the fupport of any 
Party. It will contain Eflays, Letters, Dillertations, and Poems, on fubjects 
religious, moral, {cientific, and literary.—In thort, as JacosrnisM has deme 
lition for its object, and depravity for its means; fo is the obje&t of Antt- 
Jacosinism /reservation, and its means purity. Thus, while the votaries of 
the former leek, by poifoning every fource of information and amulement, to 
deprave the tafte, corrupt the morals, and to eradicate all religious princi- 
ples from the mind, fo deftroying the cement which binds not merely man 
to man, but the creature to the Creator, for the attainment of its end; the 
followers of the Jatter fhould labour to keep the channels of inftruétion pure 
and uncontaminated, to preferve the tafie from pollution, and the mind from 
corruption, by providing it with fuch wholetome food as may at once afford 
pleafure and fupply nourifhment, fortifying tt in its own good difpolitions, 
and firengthening ut againit the attacks of its moti malignant, moit invete- 
rate, and moil dangerous enemy. 

« JacopintsM, then, is not merely a political, but an anti-focial monfier, 
which, in purfuit of its prey, alternately employs fraud and force. It firit 
feduces by its arts, then fubdues by its arms. For the accomplifiment of its 
obje& it leaves no means unemployed which the deep malevolence of its 
native fagacity can devile. It pervades every department of literature and 
infinuates itfelf into every branch of {cience.” Corruption is its food, pro- 
fligacy its recreation, and demolition the motive of its a@tiions, and the buti- 
nets of its life.x—This “ foul fiend” flourifhed both in France and Germany, 
long before it received its pre‘ent appellation. Its hideous features may be 
plainly difcovered, and will be eafily recognized, in the multifarious works, 
profound and fuperficial, ferious and comic, hitturieal and feientific, in the 
poetry and profe, of the numerous philolophitis who deluged both countries 
with their publications, during the latter half of the lati century. Its pere 
feverance is only to be equalled by its deformity, and its a@ivity only to be 
exceeded by iis malice. And, at no period, were its progrefs. Reer~ acl 
fluence more to be dreaded, for reafons too obvious to require *pecification, 
than atthe prefent. Confequently never were the efforts of Anti-]aco- 
BINISM more neceilary to check that srogrefs and to counteraét that in- 
fluence. To this object and to this end, will the vigilance and care of the 
Editor of the Swiris of Anti-Jacobinizm he invariably direéted; moft anxious 
to preserve the religious and civil eftablithments of his country; with 
the 
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the charaQéof his countrymen for purity of tafe, depth of knowledge, 
correctnels of judgment, and integrity of nlind;—but moft averfe from the 
proititution of talent to the mere purpofes of party, er the fupport of politi- 
cal difputations, which have not a fuperior object in view. 

“ To the author of the two Poems entitled, ‘ The Difbanded Subal- 
tern” and “* Innovation,” the Editor withes to make a public acknow- 
ledgment for the permiffion to reprint them, and for the additions and cor- 
recuions which he has obligingly fupplied. To fome other writers, froim 
whom alfo he has received valuable communications, he requetis to make a 
limilar acknowledgment.” 

The two poems here mentioned appeared long before the eflablith- 
ment of our Review; they have both of them great merit, and we 
are truly glad to fee them thus refcued from oblivion. ‘ Innova- 
tion” was publifhed, at the beginning of the French Revolution, and 
dedicated to Mr. Burke, in ftrains not unworihy the great character 
to whom they were addrefled, 


« Oh thou! in whofe emphatic Page we trace 
The glowing beauties of each fifier Grace, 
As prompt to crown the Patriot’s ardent vow, 
They lift the veil from’ Wifdom’s awful brow ; 
Oh, thou! whole toils; ‘with equal feorn, defy 
The imooth pervertion, and the fhamelefs lye ; 
The forry ridicule which fools impart, 
And the cold ineer which {peaks the canker’d heart, 
While bleft by all their Country’s weal who prize, 
White bleft by all the good, and all the wife; 
If, in fome moment of reluétant paufe, 
Which toiling Virtue yields to Nature’s laws, 
When ruttic arts, and ruftic converfe charm, 
And the light labour of thy cultur’d farm, 
When (ocial trifles fmooth the brow of Care, 
The Mute (hall claim their grateful tatk to ‘hare: 
Oh, meet her homage with no-cold diltrult, 
Severely grateful, as feverely juil! 

« Combining, penetrating, vatt profound ! 
The wond’rous maze of Nature trac’d around ; 
Unmov’d we mark’d thy treasur’d mind attain 
* To fomething,’ truly, ‘ of prophetic ftrain.’ 
Lo! Time has ufher‘d many an ill foretold, 
Which Wildom wept to fee her page unfold ; 
But crimes which load the groaning earth with flame, 
Which intiinct, realou, nature, man defame, 
As firange as foul, the Sybil glance defy, 
Which breaks from pauiing Wildom’s lifted eye.” 

The contraft between Moenarchical Paris and Republican Paris, is 
drawn with equal ftrength and ability ;—and after the bard has pour- 
trayed the horrid fcenes which that blood-ftained metropolis exhibited, 
he afks whence ‘ thefe complicated ills’’ proceeded ? 

« Some pufl’d Projector but difplay’d his fkill, or 
If flaughter wade through guilttels blood around, | 
‘Tis but to prove fome abffract axiom found ; 
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Some {chool-boy’s cold, ftale, crude, degrading, themey 
The {corn of Wifdom, and the Pedant’s dream; 

Some rule for man, hung up im Sy{tem’s fchool, 

Till Heav’n fhall frame a man to fit the rule; 

Some brain-fick meteor, fome fantaflic prize, 

Which nought but Nature to the with denies; 

Whole fapient votaries fuch fuccefs fhall cheer, 
Ascrowns, Eauarity! thy dawning year; 

A crouching Senate, flogg’d to free debate, 

A proftrate People, and a Mob in ftate !” 


Thefe laft lines are as applicable to the tenth as to the fourth year 
of French Liperty. 

The original pieces occupy the greater part of the volume. ‘The 
chief of them, among the Poetry, are Life, a threefold eftimate, in 
the manner of Gay;—~Sir Aaron, or the Flights of Fanaticifm, by 
Mr. Polwhele ; an imitation of the 13th Satire of Juvenal ; and, The 
Happy Ifland ;—and, among the Profe, three Effays on Literary 
Compofition ; two Letters to Richard Amner, on the Dodtrine of 
a Future State ; an Effay on the Britifh Conflitution ; Stritures on 
fome late Innovations in the Englifh Garden ; and an Effay on the 
caufes and confequences. of indifcriminate Oppofition. 

Of the Flights of Fanaticifm, Mr. Polwhcle give the following 


account :— 


e-* 


“* With the view of expofing to the ridicule, contempt, and deteftation 
which they deferve, the extravagance and effrontery of religious enthufiafis 
and hypocrites; the Author had written, about a twelve-month ago, a mock 
heroic poem, entitled ‘THE SAINTS PROGRESS ; Of, THE MYSTERIES OF 
mMerHopisM. Itconfilted of feven cantos; in each of which the mealure 
of the verfe was varied. Though, in the judgment of fome perfons, this 
variety had its ule, preclading that languor which is often occafioned, even 
in fkilful hands, by the monotony of a uniform fianza; yet, in the appre- 
henfion of others, it deftroyed the eflect of the com ofition, as a whole; 
fince every new canto, fo totally unlike its neighbour, had the appearance of 
an independent piece. ‘ Mr. Alexander Thompfon’s’™ different metres 
were intianced ; and termed ¢ heterogeneous fubftances ; never approaching 
the points of contaét, but reciprocally repelling each other.’ Sufpended 
therefore between thefe two opinions the Author threw afide his poem. 

“ Yet, being lately réddinded of the manufcript and furnifhed with feveral 
hints for a new conttruétion of the poem, by a moft re{pe¢table corre/pondent 
(whofe countenance would reflect a diftinguithed luftre on the firft literary 
character) he determined in favour of ‘ a Uniform,’ and fixed on the tlanza of 
Spenter. But, in adopting this fianza, he was induced to alter the very 
plan and conduct of the poem. 

“ In‘ THE SAINTS PROGRESS} OF, THE MYSTERIES OF METHODISM,’ 
js attempted a ludicrous defcription of the Methodifts, from their firft fudden 





*¢ * Mr. P. fhould by no means be able to reconcile himfelf to himfelf, if 
he were to let this flighting notice of Mr. Thompfon pals, without adding 
his own sentiment:—which are, that Mr. T. is a mau of very fine imagination— 


in jhort, that he is one of the firit poets of the day.” 


e . converfor, 
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converfion, to their ultimate ftate of unfinning perfection. But, in ‘Sir 
Aaron; or, THE Fricuts oF FANaticism, are reprelented—}. ‘ The 
character of a young gentleman of dittinction—his eccentric imagination— 
his ungovernable patlions—his convertion to Methodifm.—H. The wild 
vifions of his fancy—his ideal pilgrimage to hell.—II1. And the fatal effects 
of his fanatacifm, with regard to himfelt, his family, and his teighbour- 
hood.’ Thus the three cantos of the prefent poem may be prefumed to form 
acomplete whole; whether its detign, its itructure, or its lentiments be 
contidered. 

« That the reader may conceive fome idea of the execution of the firft 

rformance, a few extracts from it are fubjoined in the notes. The greater 
part of the fixth canto of ‘THe satnrs PROGRESS,’ is brought into the fer- 
vice of ‘Sig Aaron; forming the fecond canto.” 


This plan is executed with Mr. Polwhele’s accuftomed ability ; the 
character of Sir Aaron is well drawn, and the evil efteCis of religious 
enthufiafm on a weak mind are ftrongly delineated. “The author has 
ftrengthened and confirmed his own opinions of methodifm by appo- 
fite quotations from the works of feveral celebrated divines, given in 
the notes to his poem. We can only extract a part of the third canto, 
in which the hero of the poem is reprefented, in his regenerated ftate, 
as pafling his family without notice and burning his books, while his 
wife, Amoret, reproaches him for his incontinence in refpect of 
Emira ; and a defcription is given of a Sunday evening. 


« Striding a chief, as valorous, and as vain as 
The dread devil-tamer Whitfield, ever tirode; 
Sir Aaron, midit the villages Hofannas, 
Enter’d in triumph his forlorn abode ; 
And, fierce with victory as his bofom glow’d, 
His thrieking AMoret, his poor offspring pats’d: 
And ‘ burn my books!’ he cried, ‘ the foes to Ged ;’ 
* Come, Daywit, with the torch of vengeance hatle, 
And every page of Hell with Hell’s own tulphur blati !" 
‘This faid, he rang and dafh’d his eyes on fire, 
Down from the windows of the lofiy dome, 
Volumes on volumes, for the mighty pyre— 
The theologic mats, the hifioric tome, 
The unholy fongs of Greece, or heathen Rome, 
Nor fondly {par’d his own poetic lays! 
‘ Thus, thus, to fave me from the wrath to come, 
I give vain glory to the common blaze ! 
Drywit! from Heaven alone, from Heaven I covet praife.’ 
‘ Alas! (his confort cried) hath gracious Heaven, 
Hath Heaven thy deeds with fav’ring eyes furvey’d ? 
O, from this roof by delperation driven, 
O, whither hath the loft Emira itray’d ? 
By thee, to calumny, to icorn betrayed ; 
Say, fhall as erit, a hoary father greet 
His child, ftill welcome to the Tavy’s fhade ? 
And who thy prefence thall with pleature meet, 
Thy poor unconicious babes, now {miling at thy feet ?? 
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The children of Gehenna, doubly damn’d!’ 
Then {prang in wild diforder from his wile, 
To where the pyre voluminoully flam’d ;—~ 
‘ Yet,’ {natching up three iad fe tomes, exclaim’d, 
¢ Thus will I tear from Hell thy babes and thee, 
If tirait of worldlings and their ways atham’d, 
Ye fob,,and thed the icalding tear, perdie, 
And panting for the Hills, the hot perdition flee.’ 












































?Twas ona /abbath morn: the merry peal 

Dropp’d into chimes; and down the willowy lane, 
As lads were foitering, and with lightfome heel 

Fach la{s was tripping to the decent fane ; 

Lo the grey fathers of the village train, 
Here, with the ruddy cheek and vigorous pace ; 

There, bidding the thorn-ftaff their limbs fufiain, 
And clinging to his gown, where woodbines brace 
His doorway’s fractur’d arch, the Rector’s bloomy race. 


*Twas then Six Aaron toa horfeblock ran, 
Nigh where the chancel panes ftream’d orient light; 
And, with a mouth of thunder firait began 
To rend the prickt-up-ears of every wight. 
‘ Ho! to the waters! thither, to yon height, 
To Sion Hil! your breathle{s courfes bend! 
Ho! to the overflowing rivers! Inthe might 
Of Heaven, to yonder facred mount alcend, 
And drink, and drink again! ho! drunken without end, 


‘ Fly from that pulpit of pollution! fly 
Ye crowds! damnation only lingers there ! 
Guilt in his heart—in his right hand a lye, 
That prieft of Mammom baits his deadly fuare ; 
O fly yon temple, as the lion’s lair, 
Where gathering darkne(s throuds the fons of wrath! 
Come, wretches that now droop, with me repair 
To the green olives that no lightnings {cath, 
Come, feck, befide the fireams, falvation’s pleafant path!’ 


Impatient, every peafant to the block, 
(As to a wreck Cornubian ruftics) flew. 
And, fudden, to their paftor all his flock, 
Panting to hear Sir Aaron, bade adieu ; 
Whilft Cobbler Drywir, to his office true, 
Dovetail’d his orbs of vifion in the ground, 
And pertly glancing o’er the vulgar crew, 
The flippant clerk drew nearer with a bound, 
And the fick-caterer fleck from each black eyebrow frown'd.” 


In the notes to this paflage, Mr. P. gives a poetical defcription of 
a methodiftical /ove-feaf?, which he compares, aptly enough, to the 
profane rites of the heathens, 7 


“ Thefe rites bear a wonderful refemblance to thofe practifed in the 
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Eleufinian Myfteries. According to Clemens Alexundrinus, Ceres was, in 
her wanderings, entertained by Baubo, who, finding that fhe could not 
make the Goddels drink, reductis veiiibus occultas corporis partes Dive 
oculis objicit. The Goddeis drank at once, and buril into a fit of laughter. 
Thefe are the tecret mytteries which Orpheus alfo enjoined. His verics 
are as follow :— 


Ns EMWOUTL, PEWALS avecutao, dk: TE WuTx 
Lupxtos ud: Weewwra TUT Wr One Tae x6» 
, > + . 
X-sex Cony gmrcons y:Awy Raves; uw xormes, &e. 


« We are told by Gregory Nanzianzen, that Ceres herfelf followed 
Baubo’s example :— 


Q: simvce bea, soins avervetlo [AN BOUS. ~ 
See Gesner’s Orpheus, Pr. 380, 381. 


The Imitation of the thirteenth fatire of Fuvenal is the production 
of a young mufe ; who mixes with all the fire of youth no {mall por~ 
tion of the wifdom of age. We have room but for one fhort tpe- 
cimen—the Death of the Atheift, 


«Twas thus Voltaire, his life, his glory pail, 

In death renoune’d his tenets at the lati; 

Then as he lay on Grief’s delerted bed, 

Divine Religion rear’d her radiant head : 

‘ Shew me (the cried) the wretch whofe Atheiii pride, 
My tons infulted, and my pow’r defied ! 
. Where is the genius whofe tranfcendent fire, 

Bad erring man to nobler hopes afpire ? 

Indulge each fenfual, curb cach virtuous will, 

Nor fear in prefent pain a future ill: 

J.o, there he lies, with. guilt and terror worn, 
Detpis’d, deferted, hated, and forlorn.— 

How chang’d from him, that kept the world in awe, 
Whole yoice was golpel, and whofe lip was law ! 
Mark, where, convuls’d in grief and wild de(pair, 

He lifts to Heaven his firft and ftifled prayer, 
Mourns o’cr the pait, laments his prefent doom, 
Bat thrinks and thudders at the years to come. 
Adores in death that Godhead he denies— 

Ye Atheilis tremble, and ye fools be wile.” 


The two letters to Richard Amner contain a critique on an im- 
pious production of Mr. Amner’s ( publifhed two or three years ago, 
on the foul) originally intended for the Anti-Jacobin Reyiew ; but 
not inferted there on account of its length. The weaknefs, impiety, 
and dangerous tendency of that publication are fully expofed, and the 
mifchieyous pofitions of the author fuccefstully combated and over- 
thrown. The ‘* Effay on the Britifh Conilitution” was, we are told, 
** drawn up as a brief for a lawyer, againft the memorable trial of 
Mr. Reeves, for a libel on the Conftitution ;"—and it was a brief 
not unworthy the attention even of Mr. PLomer, whofe mafterly 
Speech on that trial difplayed fuch a deep knowledge of the = 
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ciples of our conftitution that we cannot but lament exceedingly that 
it did not meet the public eye. The ‘eflay before us is drawn up in 
the fame fpirit; exhibits much of the fame learning; and completely 
refutes all the fallacious and abfurd objections that were urged, by 
the Houle of Commons of that day, to certain paflages in Mr, 
Reeves’s pamphlet. The concluding paflage of it will ferve to fhew 
the ground on which the writer has chofen to take his ftand, and the 
principles which he has ftood forward ta defend. After citing nu- 
merous authoritics, in fupport of his pofition, he finifhes thus: 


* All concur to fhow with the moft convincing force, that thofe whe 
are subjects to the King, who, as fuch, take oaths of allegrance to him, who 
are united into parliamentary bodies unly by the King’s writ, and are re- 
folvable at any time into their individuality as atoms by the King’s Procla- 
mation, can never in common-ienfe potlels, and have never in reality pof- 
fefled, that fuperior power of fovereignty m the kingdom, that power of 
Jegillation for it, which would reduce the King into a mere executor of 
their laws, a mere performer of their nom ves. a or a mere hangman of 
their culprits. No! The King by the Conititution pofleties equally the 
legiflative and the executive powers of government, in himfelf; and b 
this poffeilion only is it, that he retains the fovercignty at all; though he 
cannot exercife the legiilative without the concurrence of his parliament, 
and by this reftraint it is that our liberties are fecured. ere prerogative 
and freedom walk hand in hand, the fovereign is {till the fovereign, yet 
the people are free under his controul. But why doI dwell any longer 
upon the fubje&? The thunder mult be heard, and the /ighming mult be 
feen, by every ear and every eye. 

« Having thus fhown the four propofitions, contained direélly or indi- 
re€tly in this profcribed pay to be all ftrictly conftitutional, let me 
at the clofe exprefs my admiration, at the ignorance which could condemn 
fuch a paragraph as a libel upon the contlitution, Nothing but the grot!- 
eft ignorance could do fo. Men indeed look now for the conttitution, not 
where only it is to be feen, in the front of our Statute-book; but in whig 
gloffes and republican comments upon it, that fhow it merely in a difiort- 
ed form. They look not up to the fun, flaming in the forehead of heaven, 
as fearing indeed to face it there; but chufe to view it in its downward 
afpeét, “ thorn of its beams,” and exhibited in the muddy mirror of a pond. 
Well then may they miftake the nature of our fun, and fancy it to be as 
powerlefs and infignificant as fuch mirrors reprefent it. The Monarch is, 
mn fact, the suN of ourfyfiem. The parliamentary efiates are only his sa- 
TeLLiTes, deriving their light from him, difpenting it as he dilpentes his, 
moving in orbils of their own, yet all referring to him, and bound in thole 
orbits to a regular attendance upon him. And that lawyer, who can be- 
lieve the liteedet to have a power of legiflation in itfelf, prior in origin 
to the exiltence of the monarchy, independent of it, and leaving merely 
that conflable’s fall, the power of execution, to the monarch himfelf, in 
my opinion is juft as much funk in fottiihnels and ideotcy, as that altro- 
nomer woul! be, who fhould allert the very light of the fun to be merely 
the light of thefe sareiiiter, divented by them from their own refulgent 
orbs, and having the fun only ior a fort of conveyance: of their light to 
the univerle,” 
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There are fome letters oa the Peace in this volume, which were 
intended for infertion in the daily paper, called THe PorcuPing, 
and which will be read with pleafure by thofe who approved of the 
principles of that paper. Many of the /elected pieces poflefs great 
merit; and the book contains fuch a variety of interefting matter, 
that it can f{earcely fail to afford gratification as well to the ferious 
reader who fecks for information, as to him whofe only object is 
amufement, 





— —) 


Belfham’s AZemoirs of the Reign of George III. 
(Continued from P. 32.) 


i. fecond volume traces the American difputes from Mr. 
Townthend’s plan of 1767 tothe rupture in 1774. This por-~ 
tion of the hiftory, inftead of narrative, chiefly fubftitutes extracts 
from refolutions, {peeches and publications on one fide, but exhibits 
neither the eflence and feries, nor the fpirit and character of the_co- 
Jonial proceedings, His own {fpirit, however, very fully manifefts 
itfelf, ** By a long feries (he fays) of acts of irritation and oppref- 
fion on the part of Britain, a fpirit of refentment, fcarcely fhort of 
phrenzy, was excited throughout America. All feemed to fecl the 
influence of the * madding hour;’ and by the natural and determi- 
nate operation of a fyftem dete/fed and deteftable, a {yftem by which the 
prefent retgn has been fo ft fd and fatally marked, was this change 
wrought in a Joyal, orderly, and peaceable people, diflinguifhed above all 
others for their love of liberty, and hatred of licentioufne/s.” This 
Joyal and orderly fet was the republicans of Maffachufett's bay. So 
esrofsly ignorant has this author fhewn him(elf of the fubject con- 
cerning which he profefles to write! The deftruction of the tea 
which the Boftonians themfelves difavowed as a body, and imputed 
to individual rioters not known, our author appears to confider 
as an effort of manly liberty refifting oppreffion, ‘* An immenfe 
crowd (he fays) repaired in hafte to the quay, and a number 
of the moft refolute, in the difguife of Mohawk Indians, boarded the 
veflels, and in about two hours broke open three hundred and forty- 
two chelts of tea, and difcharged their contents into the fea. Such 
was the confequence of the obitinacy of the governor.”" 

Coming to the proceedings of parliament, he makes fome general 
obfervations with which we do not difagree. ‘* Good policy (he 
fays) evidently fuggefted conciliation as the grand object which ought 
not fora moment to be loft fight of, It was fitt, and Jaft, and 
midft, in every generous and reflecting mind; but then this conci- 
liation ought not to be accompanied with any real degradation on 
the part of Great Britain, It was not lefs for the advantage of Ame- 
tica than of Britain, that the juft and conftitutional authority of the 
mother country, upon the ancient and eftablifhed principles of fupe- 
riority and f{ubordination, fhould be maintained, ‘Iu pafs over fuch 
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enormities, as had now taken place, without notice or animadver. 
fion, would indeed have been a dereliction of that authority ; but 
great caution was neceflary, now that the paffions were awakened, 
fo to temper juftice with lenity, as to demonttrate that the decifions 
of the fupreme power of the empire were neither tinctured with the 
meannets of malice nor the folly of revenge.” The minifterial fyf. 
tem he not without reafon charges with precipitancy and imprudence,, 
Minifters were evidently, as he fays, very partially and imperfectly 
informed, .Forbearing to give a decifive opinion on the ABSTRACT 
RIGHT of impofing taxes without the confent of the contributors or 
their reprefentatives, which he peremptorily denies, we do not far 
differ from him as to the expediency of the attempt, and we agree 
with him that the conduct of thofe minifters, whether their obje& 
Was right or wrong, was extremely feeble aud impolitic. But his 
delineation is very faint; he neither marks the character of Lord 
North nor of his fyitem, fo as to convey a diftin&t and ftrong im- 
preflion. We do not perceive the connection of caufe, operation, 
and effect. Perhaps no character or conduct affords ampler materials 
for political and moral admonition and inftruction than the inter- 
Tningled ability and weaknefs, excellencies and defects of that {tatef- 
man; and fhould a hittory of the prefent reign be compofed by any 
writer competent to the tafk, the developement of Lord North’s ge- 
nius, difpofitiony and policy muft be a very interefting and important 
portion of fuch a work. Here, however, there is chiefly indifcri- 
minate cenfure copied from oppofition fpeeches.. The effects of the 
four acts of 1774 in America, and the reaction of thefe in Britain 
are not prefented.. ‘here is no concatenation, The beginning of 
hoftilities at Lexington and Bunker’s-hill are recorded but not paint- 
cd; no views are exhibited of fituation and pofitions fo as to convey 
a diltinet and Jively impreffion of military operations. Indeed his 
natratives of every kind are extremely vague, huddled, and indiftinct, 
confeguently neither interefling nor inftructive, ‘Ihefe defects he 
cannot impute to his fubject. The expedition of Montgomery, the 
march of Colonel Arnold, the fiege of Quebec, Carleton’s defence, 
the death of Montgomery, the repulfe of the Americans, are all fub- 
jects for exerciting fecling and genius. An hiltorian poflefling thefe, 
whether a partifan of Britain or America, or impartial between them, 
would receive and convey very different ideas and fentiments from 
thote of the cold, feeble, and liteleis Beifham. ‘Though extremely 
difpofed to pour out abufe upon the various fervants of his majeity, 
we think an impartial hiftorian, tf alfo able, would in fome parts of 
the narrative be more fevere than this author ts with all his nerve- 
lefs eagerneis of invective. In his parliamentary compilations for 
1770 we find, as uiual with dim, extraés. Towards its conclufion 
we find a kind of philippic againft the eftablifhed clergy. ‘This ef- 
fufion we at firft fuppofed to be irrelevant, but foon found it was not 
without a direct object, Firft general, to abufe the prefent reign; 
secondly, ipecia!, to ufser in the praifes of Dr. Richard Price and his 
treatile 
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treafife ** on civil and religious liberty. » 6 The /pirit (he favs) of bigd 
chur chifm, which is a compound of effence exh: led from the Ingre~ 
dients of pride, ignorance, malice, prejudice and fally, has, during this 
reign, been in a regular and progrefiive ftate of increafe; and as the 
fame caufes which have operated “till continue to operate, it is pro- 
bable, that until fome viclent convulfion is produced by a new Laudian 
or Sheldonian perfecution, the tide will continue to flow in the fame 
channel and direction.” Here Mr. Belfham prefents our bane and 
antidote; our bane, ignorant fools who fupport the eltablifhed church ; 
fuch, for inftance, as Dr. Horfeley or Dr. Johnfon; our antidote, 
a convulfion fuch as Meflrs. Paine, Thelwall, Watt, or Marat 
might adminifter, We, however, perfectly agree with Mr. Beliham, 
that if the {fpirit of the Church of England be an evil, itis an evil 
not to be removed without fuch a convulfion as he prefcribes. 
Having denounced the church, he very naturally procecds to one of 
the mott active agitators that have fought her dettruction, Dr. Ricu- 
ARD PRICE, and prefents a fynopfis with fpecimens of that writer’s 
vilionary ravings concerning what he calls civil ‘and religious liberty. 
Diverging from this fubject into a view of foreign affairs, not in- 
troduced improperly from the relation to his fubject, but trite, curfory 
and fuperficial as to materials and execution, he returns to the hif- 
tory, and commences the campaign of 1776. He neither marks the 
military objects nor plans, but merely gives a fummary of the events. 
The parliamentary hiftory is continued in his ufual compilation and 
extracts. In the campaign of 1777, and indeed in all the operations 
of Howe and W afhington we are not furnifhed by Mr. Belfham with 
{uch materials and execution as illuftrate their refpetive charaéters 
and conduct. We have mere excerpts from common place detail. 
The expedition. of General Burgoyne though faintly drawn, is more 
fully and correctly exhibited than General ‘How e’s campaigns. In 
record'ng the difafters of his count try, Mr. Belfham appears to be 
hurried by the pleafing theme into a vivacity of narrative that we had 
not obferved in earlicr parts of his work. Indeed in the soe 
war, the hiftory of op: ‘rations was the hiftory of Britifh victory and 
glory, 

Without following his hiftory of parliament in 1778, through 
voluminous repetitions of extracts, we muft remark that the moft 
important meafure of that year, propofed conciliation with America, 
is {imply mentioned without being explained. In purfuing the prof. 
fers of reconcilement, he repeats as a matter of fact, the often, af- 
ferted but never pr: ved charge againft Gover nor Johnftone, and fays, 
that he attempted to bribe one of the congrefs, and fubjoins as evie 
dence a gofliping ftory of a Mrs. Ferguffon, that was employed, ac- 
Cording to the rumour, as agent in ‘the proffered corruption. . "The 
fact (Mr. Belfham fays) was clearly afcertaine?; the fact, we fay, 
was not afcertained. Our hiflorian merely advances a dirett falfes 
hood. The campaign of 1778 is fimilar in plan and execution to 
the former; faving that in his exhibition of Keppel and Pallifer, our 
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hiftorian indifcriminately ftates, as hiftorical truths, the arguments 
and conftructions of Keppel’s friends, and of Pallifer’s enemies. In 
1779 we find him extremely anxious to prove that Britain was the 
aggreffor againft Spain. The fact, however, as ftate papers and other 
documents clearly prove, is that Spain was the aggreflor, and that 
Mr. Belfham, in his eagernefs to cenfure Britain and plead for her 
enemies, belies his country. We challenge this writer to prove his 
affertion, that Spain acted in this bufinefs with genero/ity, openne/s, and 
bonour ; and that it was mere ftubborn pride in the Englifh not to 
comply with all the Spanifh demands. The fecond volume con- 
cludes with the campaigns of 1779 and 1780. 

Unfortunate as were many of the events of the American war, 
the heroifm of Bricifh foldiers and failors was moft honourably dif. 
played: many fignal atchievements, however, are either pafled untold 
or curforily mentioned. ‘The defence of Savannah, the fiege of 
Charleftown, the exploits of Campbell and Ferguilon, the military 
atchievements of Cornwallis and Rawdon, and many other brilliant 
ations in America, are flurred over. ‘lhe epifode of the gallant 
André is merely mentioned, while a very large portion of repetition 
is beftowed on the discomfiture of Cornwallis. 

Fhe third volume opens with quotations tending to affimulate 
the principles and conduct of our gracious fovereign with thofe of 
Charles and James, and pretending that the misfortunes of the king- 
dom were really imputable to the king himfelf, and not to his mi- 
nifters, The hiftory now advances to the riots of 1780, one of the 
soft important and awful inteftine commotions that this country has 
witneffed fince the regicide wars, worthy indeed of the defcriptive 
powers of a Livy. Belfham, however, very flightly {kims over the 
chief outrages in order to abufe the judge, who, difcharging his offi- 
cial duty in his addrefs to the grand jury, reprobated trcafonable in- 
furreCtion. Our author indeed appears to lament that rebellious ia- 
eendiaries fhould be punifhed for conflagration, robbery, and efforts 
to overthrow law and government, The attention of parliament to 
India affairs in 3781 furnifhes an occafion to our author to intro- 
duce an account of proceedings in Hindoftan. This fubject occu- 
pies more than half the volume, and Belfham takes an opportunity 
of making very voluminous compilations from the writings and 
fpeeches to which the conduct and trial of Haftings gave rife. Thefe 
extracts, it appears, are to ferve for a hiftory of Britith India, during 
Mr. Haftings’s adminiftration. The defence of Gibraltar, one of 
the moft extraordinary exploits in military hiftory, is very flightly 
Roticed. 

As Mr. Belfham profeifes to be greatly attached to the Rocking- 
ham whigs, we expected a much more detailed account of the Rock- 
ingham miniftry of 1782, containing, fhort as it was, meafures of 
the higheft importance; but we find very few pages devoted to its 
acts, and the chief portion of that period beftowed on the repetition 
of common place argumemis in favour of parliamentary reform.— 

Though 
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Though no part of the work poficis lucid arrangement, yet in the 
third volume the difpofition is much more confufed and prepofterous 
than in the two former; infomuch that it requires confiderable trouble 
to look backward and forward through the book for events, according 
to their real order and connection. Mr. Belfham in no part of his 
narrative makes us acquainted with the characters, and appears to 
have a very indiftinct apprehenfion of their condu&, which he pre 
fents in fcraps. Where he intends either to praife or difpraife he is 
far from fucceeding. He certainly wifhes to beftow at leaft juft 
praife on Mr, Fox, but he is not fuccefsful. Mr. Fox is a much 
abler man than Mr. Beliham actually exhibits. An impartial hifto- 


rian, if competent to the tafk of recording this eventful reign, will 


not enly more precifely mark the nature of Mr. Fox’s genius, but 
more fully difplay its extent than this, his profefled panegyrift, has 
done. Difapproving of Mr. Fox’s coalition with Lord North, and 
much more of the difloyal and unconftitutional purpofe of this coali- 
tion, yet we can perceive more plaufible arguments than any which 
Mr. Belfham produces in its favour, On the merits of the peace our 
author manifefts no opinion, but merely repeats the arguments for 
and againft it, to be found in parliamentary reports. 

The narrative now proceeds to Mr. Fox’s celebrated Eaft India 
bill, which is obvioufly beyond the grafp of our author’s underftand- 
ing. He repeats from: the newipapers parts of the arguments on 
both fides, but neither comprehends the objects nor character of the 
whole project. Objectionable as this meafure certainly was, in many 
refpects, it difcovered a foaring boldnefs of conception and a decifive 
energy of conduct, rendering its author at leaft a very efficient per~ 
former in whatever he fhould undertake. It proved him to be no 
man of half meafures, no trimmer, In fhort, it manifefted, if not 
wife direétion, Joyal and patriotic intention, at Jeaft very great tae 
lents. Indeed the india bill proves Mr. Fox to be fuch a man, as 
if ever he were a minifter, let him want what he might, would not 
be an irrefolute or inefficient minifter, Mr. Beltham appears to have 
but a glimmering view of the excellencies and defects of either the 
bill or its:author. With the termination of the coalition miniftry 


“the third volume clofes. The fourth commences Mr. Pitt’s admi- 


niftration. 
This portion of his narrative is introduced by a difcourfe on whigs 


gifm and toryifm; repeating the charges of arbitrary defign againft 
the king, and reprobating the church as the chief promoter of this 
purpofe. On Mr. Pitt’s firft appearance in public life he is highly 
praifed by our author; but from the time he becomes prime minifter 
he is moft frequently the object of his cenfure. Here the author 
does not analyze principles or meafures but merely repeats quotations 
from the fpeeches of oppofition. ‘This mode of narrative he employs 
concerning Mr. Pitt’s Eaft India bill and Commutation aét, the fup- 
preflion of {muggling, and other enactments. The hiftory now takes 
a view of Irith affairs previous to the introduction of Mr, Pitt’s plan 
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of a commercial intercourfe between the two kingdoms. He pro« 
ceeds to the difcuffions that took place in Britain and Ireland, and 
concludes his account with obfervations, the juftice of which we fhall 
not call in queftion. ‘* Upon the whole (he fays) though it might, 
perhaps, juftly be regarded as too daring an experiment, the proba- 
bility is, that a commercial treaty founded on the bafis of the ori- 

inal propoiitions, would have proved very beneficial in practice, 
The prodigious inferiority of {kill, of credit, and of capital, mutt 
have effectually prevented Ireland from becoming formidable as a 
competitor to England; and in proportion as Ireland advanced in 
opulence, her artificial wants would have increafed, and confequent- 
ly her confumption of Britifh manufactures and commedities. Not- 
withftanding the great alarm excited when the firft commercial con- 
ceflions wer@+made to Ireland, no detriment was in fact fuftained by 
Great Britain: on the contrary, the trade to England continued ra- 

idly toincreafe, even in regard to thofe very articles which freland 
was allowed to import from the place of their growth and produce.” 
In his hiftory of 1785 and 1786 nothing occurs worthy of particu- 
Jar notice. 

On the commercial treaty he beftows fome vague praife, without 
markin> its objects, nature, and principles, The moft important 
event in the feflion of 1787 appears in the eftimation of Mr, Bel- 
fham to be the application of the dillenters for the repeal of the Teit 
act, which occupies much more than its proportion of fpace in the 
narrative. The trial of Haftings which had before afforded to our 
author fo large an aflortment of compilations is again brought for- 
ward wich frefh repetitions.. Qin the conduct of the Britifh govern- 
ment towards the States General, he beftows deferved praife, and in 
accounting for the acquiefcence of France, prefents a fhort account 
ef its filcal and political fituation, producing the convention of the 
Notables, leading eventually to fo momentous conf{equences. His 
narrative of the declaratory act is compofed chiefly of extracts from 
the parliamentary debates. ‘The order of time foon conducts him to 
the ilinefs of his Majefty, and the proceedings refpecting the regen- 
cy. Onthis important queftion he adopts the opinions of Mr. Fox, 
and fupports it, as ufual, with quotations. A renewed motion for 
the repeal of the teft act in 178g affords an opportunity for praifing 
the diflenters, and cenfuring the church. The fubject of the flave 
trade being now {tarted, he, without any qualification, maintains the 
fentiments which a benignant enthufiaim has generated, and metho- 
diftical fanaticifm has helped to nurfe, though fome of its ableft vo- 
taries are not fuppofed to be actuated by any. eccentric zeal. 

. His narrative now proceeds to the moft momentous event of mo- 
dern times, the French revolution, in which the author approves 
himfelf the votary of its objects and principles, of the greater part of 
its proceedings, and alfo of its operation in foreign countries, ‘* The 
general principles (he fays) on which the government of the king- 
dom was modelled, were comprehended in a declaration of rights, 
drawn 
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drawn up with great precifion and ability; and whith may ferve as a 
perpetual charter of liberty to mankind.—** Amongtt the decrees (fays 
our author) which excited the admiration or altonifhment of the world 
were thofe which pronounced the annihilation of all feudal privileges, 
the abolition of all diftinétion of orders, the refumption of tithes and 
other ecclefiaftical and monattic property; the diflolution of monaf- 
tic inflitutions.”” We do not believe that any coof and impartial 
philofopher in any part of the world admired the decrees in queition, 


or regarded the proftration of rank and dignity, and the plunder of. 


property, as confiftent with the rights or conducive to the happineis 
of mankind. But what nis admiring world was we fee in the next 
paragraph, * It is no wonder (he proceeds) that a revolution fo ex- 
traordinary, and which, notwithftanding certain unhappy concomi- 
tant irregularities and excefles, afford fo fair a proipect of future and 
permanent happinefs, fhould excite great exultation amongft the 
friends of liberty in England. The firft public demonftration of 
this appeared on the occafion of an anniverfary meeting of a whig 
allociation in the metropolis, known by the name of the Revolution 
Society, Previous to the aflembling of the members at the ufual 
place of feftive meeting, a fermon or difcourfe on the love of our 
country, was preached to fuch as chofe to: hear, at a chapel belong- 
ing to the diflénters at the Old Jury, by the famous Dr. Price; in 
which the primary principles of government were ftated in amode 
which the fanétion of a century had rendered familiar in this coun- 
try; and the great doctrines of liberty inculcated with all that em- 
phafis and energy which characterized the pen of that diftinguifhed 
and venerable patriot.” Ofthe great dodtrines of liberty which dif- 
tinguifhed the ‘venerable patriot, he exhibits a fpecimen. ‘* I have 
lived to fee” (repeats our author from the impaffioned rhapfody of an 
hoary apoftle of democratic republicanifim) ‘‘ a diffufion of knowledge 
which has undermined fuperftition and error; I have lived to fee 
the rights of men better underftood than ever, and nations panting 
for liberty which feemed to have loft the idea of it. I have lived to 
fee thirty millions of people indignantly and refolutely {purning at 
flavery, and demanding liberty with an irrefittible voice; their sing 
led in triumph, and an arbitrary monarch furrendering himfelf to his 
fubjects.—Be encouraged, al! ye friends of freedom, and writers in 
its defence! The times are aufpicious. Your labours‘have not been 
in vain. Behold kingdoms, admonifhed by you, ftarting from fleep, 
breaking their fetters, and claiming juftice from their oppreflors |! 
schold the light you have ftruck out, after fetting America free, ree 
flected to France, and there kindled into a blaze, that lays defpotifm 
in afhes, and warms and illuminates Europe.”—-“* Impreffed ({ays 
our author) with thefe noble and elevated fentiments, the fociety, whofe 
numbers on this occafion far exceeded thofe of any former anniver- 
fary, unanimoufly refolved, on the motion of Dr. Price, to offer in 
a formal addre{s their congratulations to the National Affembly, on 
the eventyof the late glorigus revolution in France.” Having de- 
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tailed the correfpondence that paffed between thi+c/ub and the revo. 
futionifts in France, without including in his narrative the opinions 
or fentiments of any other Britons, he appears, or at leaft profeiles, 
to confider the effulions of the faid club as the general voice of the 
Britith pecs: ‘© Such (he fays) was the general ftate of thing:, 


when the Parliament of Great Britain was convened at Wettinintter, 
January 21ft, 1790.” This mifreprefentation, pretending that the 
{peeches and writings, and fermons, and toafts of fectarian focieties 
exhibited the opinions, fentiment:, aud wifhes of the great body of 
Britons, is not peculiar to Mr. Belfham, but belongs equally to all 
other agitators of democratic innovation; of all the Britifh enemies 
of church and monarchy. They pretended that their own pators wae 
the genuine language -of Engliihmen. This affeCtation of repre- 
fenting fuperior rank; this nos poma natamus of thefe malcontents is, 
we muft confefs, no innovation in the workings of human paffior, 
being as old as vain glorious boaiting. The prefent inftance, how- 
ever, is fo admirably characterized in an appofite allegory of the im- 
mortal Burke, that celebrated as the paflage is, we cannot help re- 
peating it as peculiarly applicable to this fubject. ** Becaufe half a 


‘dozen grafshoppers under a fern make the ficld ring with their im- 


portunate chink, whilft thoufands of great cattle, repofed bencath 
the fhadow of the Britifh oak, chew the cud and are filent, pray do 
not imagine, that thofe who make the noife are the only inhabitants 
of the field; that, of courfe, they are many in number; or that, af- 
ter all, they are other than the little fhrivelled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublefome infedis of the hour.” 

Having manifefted his fpitit of partifanfhip at the outfet of the 
French revolution, and his conception of it as a glorious model for 
imitation to England, advancing to its incidental difcuffion in the 
Britifh Houfe ot Commons, he ftiumatizes Mr. Burke as far at Jeait 


‘as the fputterings of folly and malignity can ftigmatize the molt pro- 


found and beneficial wifdom. His invectives, however, are not ori- 


ginal being mere repetitions of the New Annual Regifter and Par- 
lamentary debates. He demonflrates throughout this part of his 


narrative that he neither comprehends the hiftory and charatter of the 


French revolution; its firft impreffion on Britons; nor the concep- 
tion which Mr. Burke had formed concerning thefe fubjects feverally 
and jointly. Equally inadequate he fhews himfelf to the fair pre- 
fentment of Mr, Fox’s views on the fubieét. He now refumes his 
favourite theory of an arbitrary cabal of the King’s private friends, aud 
to them imputes the firft difapprobation manifefted in parliament re- 
fpeéting the French revolution. ‘To the fame ideal junto he attri- 
butes the oppofition of the great majority of the legiflature and the 
nation to the repeal of the Teft act, and to an ingenious but vifion- 
ary fcheme of Mr. Fiood, for parliamentary reform. On the fubjee 
of the difpute with Spain nothing occurs worthy ofremark. The firft 
annual celebration of fuly r4 our author te? 2 with warm enthu- 
fafm. ‘* In the cenuine fpirit (hefays) of ancient Greece, was raifed 
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~ fefles not entirely to approve, but quotes the moft plaufible fophifiry 
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on the {cite of the Baftille, a fuperb column facred to liberty ; 3nd in 
the Grecian fpirit of citizenthip and equality, a decree of the allembly 
had recently ‘paffed, abolifhing all artificial diftinétions of rank—all 
the Gothic inftitutions of chivalry and knighthood, ribbands, crolles, 
armorial bearings, and hereditary titles of honour.” Where did 
this hiftorian learn that equality of ranks fublifted in any Grecian 
{tare ! Is he fo grofsly ignorant as not to know that even in Athens, 
extravagantly and deftructively democratical as that republic. was, 
the inhabitants, fo far from being equal, were divided into four 
clafles, determined by property. Befides, what refemblance is there 
between the ftate and circumftances of thofe petty commonwealths 
and the mighty nations of modern Europe? [f, inttead of mifunder- 
ftanding detached {craps of Grecian narrative, he comprehended Gre- 
cian hiftory, he would have feen in the inftruétive pages of Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon, that the democratic fpirit and inftitutions 
which he praifes, were, even in thofe fmal! portions of territory, pro- 
ductive'of diforder and confulion. If he had rifen to knowledge of 


‘the foundeft Grecian philofophy and politics, ftudied Xenophon, Po- 
‘Tybius, and, beyond all, Ariftotle’s Ethics and Politics; he would 


have learned that the wifeft Greeks reprobated the government of the 
mob, and recommended a conftitution of reciprocal balance and con- 
troul ; that the {pirit and form of polity which the higheft reach of 
Grecian genius conceived as the greatelt poffible attainment of human 
wifdom, refembled, in objects, principles, and nature, that which 
Britons experience in their happy conftitution. A thorough ac- 
quaintance with Grecian hiftory and philofophy, in a mind adequate 
to its confideration, fofters that mixed liberty and order which at 
once nourifhes genius, invigorates enterprize, and reftrains licen- 
tioutnefs. Accordingly we find, that of Britifh fcholars, thofe whofe 
claffical erudition has chiefly confifted in the comprehenfion of GRE- 
CIAN and ROMAN MIND, in their various efforts, intelectual, 
moral, and political, have been and are the friends of our exitting 
eftablifhment ; while of un inferior tribe, mere lingui/fs, annotators, 
rammarians, and feanners, not a few, are democrats and jacobins. 
t is, indeed, not furprizing that perfons who preter the ftudy of 
found to the ftudy of fenfe, in literature, fhould judge with equal 
abfurdity in religion, morals, and politics. 

Our hifforian, who affords no {pecimens of converfancy with 
Grecian writings himfelf, appears to have borrowed the notions of 
this fecondary clafs ; and implicitly admitting them, to have copied 
them upon truft into his own book; and not completely underftand- 
ing them, to have fallen into grofs blunders, which more lettered 
democrats would have been able to avoid. From his fanciful affimula- 
tion of France with Greece, he proceeds to Burke, on the Revolution, 
which We cannot in confcience accufe him of milreprefenting, as he 
obvioufly does not underftand the work, and therefore not unwifely 
confines himfelf to cuftomary inveStive. ‘Tom Paine’s book he pro- 
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and inflammatory fedition, as he found it quoted before him, by the 
Analytical Review. His narrative of the queftion of abafement and 
of the difpute with Rufiia, with other parts of the parliamentary pro- 
cecdings ‘of, 17 791, vague, defultory, aad {tufted with quotations, 
merely. tend farther to iluftrate the hiftorical powers of the writer; 
but no Opportunity occurs except the feparation of Mefirs. Burke and 
Fox, for breathing his peculiar {pirit. In the narrative of French 
affairs of 1791, including the elcape and recapture of the monarch, 
our iflorian repeats as fact, the charces afterwards alledged, but not 
proved, in that infamous confpiracy, denominated by the “accomplices 
a trial, and which terminated in the murder of the lawtul fovereign. 
This part is merely an introduction to an apology for the regicides, and 
is, indeed, a copy of the effufions of the Jacobin clubs at Paris, 
on the lame oceaiion. The Birmingham riots, really arifing from the 
indignation of the people againft Jacobins publicly avowing projects 
of deftroying the Church and Monarchy, Mr. Belfham, humbly copy- 
ing more able and eloquent partilans of the fame troop, imputes to 
the inftigation of the friends of our church and ing, higher in rank 
than the mere populace, and the connivance of ‘the magiftrates. 
Withing to beftow high encomiums on Priefiley, but not really com- 
prehenui wherein that writer’s excellence |: v, he celebrates him as 
a I and pohtical writer : the chicf praite beftowed on him as a 
divine is, that he attempied to degrade ie faviour of the world. But let 


Mr. Belihvam’s s own woids fpeak for him, which we muft admit they 
co very clearly 


“ Party {pirit, at this period, raged throu it England in a more vive 
lent degree than had been known fince the days of Sacheverel; and in no 


place inore than in the great and opulent tow ! Birmingham, & linvuished 


by the reidenee of the celebrated Prieiiley, equally famous in the ditierent 
‘ rapa ties af philofopher and divine. AS a heologian he had tignalized 
uulelt as she gran d restor FA cutint Unitarian system, maint: ined at the 
a of the Reformation by Sociuus, and other fearned men of the Polith or 


re racovian {c hobt's and which, » 

han religion, acknow ledyed 
, . . , 

prophet fent trom God.” 


CTHSINE ivil hua “urs to the founder of the Chr: - 
him merely in the character of a teacher and 


Hear we next the praifes of Prieftley as a political writer. 


‘ He had, on all occafions, exprefied himflf on the fubject of govern- 
ment, as aninirepid and zealous defender of the civil and religious rights 
ot mankind ; of this he had given a recent nr in a mott able and masterly 
reply to Mr. Burke’s famous book on the French Revolution.” 


This maflerly reply, fome of our readers may recolle&t, was a ftring 
of prediétions, holding forth the tranfcendant wifdom, virtue, and 


happinefs about to blefs the world from the new order of things 1 1m 

France. Againft the SAGF’s facts, reafonings 

culcations, the vifonary fet up his prophe cic 

afcertains the value of thefe | volitical divination 
The narrative of Brisif® ailuirs to the middle ¢ of 1792 is extremely 
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barren, although really a moft momentous perio J of Britith hiftory ; 
when the action of the French Revolution was fo ext: mely powerful 
in other countries and even in Britain. ‘To trace the progres and 
variations of public opinion is one of the mott im portant provinces in 
hiftory. Rarely was there an epoch pls 4 and requiring the pen 
of a philofephical hiftorian more than from the beginning of the 
French Revolution, in its various {tiges, from difcontent to the de- 
pofition of the king, from 1789 to 1792. Then were the principles 
and doctrines fotte: ue and matured; then the fy {tem fully eftablifhed 
and brought into practical operation ; of which all fucceeding enor 
nities were natural and unavoidable effects, In 1799, indeed, were 
propofitions admitted as practical rules trom which tucceeding ferics 
of conduct were demonttrably juftitable. Tele were the axioms 
ailumed, from which deifm and segicide were legitimate theorif{ms and 
problems ; athei{m and anarchy undeniable corollaries. The opera- 
tion of thefe prinriples and events, on the various clafles of Britons, 
was alfo a fubject of the moit awful and inftructive contemplation. 
Were our ea competent to the tafk of writing a hiftory of the 
prefent reign, his treatment of this § prec ife period w ould, probably, be 
one of the “chief hinges of his literary reputation. But this Belfham 
defcribes the ferments of 1792, that e agernefs of innovation, which 
had fo nearly overturned the jaws and government of this great and 
clorious monarchy, with as much coldnefs and indifference as if he 
had been narrating fome petty brawl. From him we neither fee the 
caufes and objects ‘of the procl: lamation in May, the tremendous afpect 
of affairs in autumn, the grounds of the alarms accumul ati ing with 
juch ray ipidity till November; the reafons of the INDIVIDUAL CON- 
JOT, which, rouzing the genuine and unadulterated {pirit of Bri- 
mS, produced LOYAL ASSOCIATIONS, and faved the countly. 
Tie writer, indeed, attempts to vilify the fglutary fptrit and pro- 
ceedings, by repeating his common place invective and cant phraico- 
lozy of Lacwaroer rep'oach. But in his abufe there is no fyftem, 


no chain, he tcolds in {craps. 
On ie conduct of the French, previous to the fupture with Ger- 
Many, he manifelts a mixture. confit ng chiefly cf grofs ignorance, 


with fome grains of intentional mifreprefentation. His théars ;3 the 
obfolete news- paper fable about the convention at Pilnitz, which this 
hifforian gravely proceeds upon as ano Aci 7 ftate paper. Fr m this 

{ 


cobweb woof is fpread the whole texture. Stating a convention tha 
never was formed, he deduces from it imaginary defigns, for which 
there never was a fhadow of a proot; and on thele allegations of pro- 


jected agareflion juftifes the French declaration of war and invafion of 
the Netherlands. ‘he depofition of the king is very flightly men- 
tioned, as an immaterial occurrence, which, according to the conte Xt, 
ought to have h: appened. Phe mafizcres of Septe: mber are di{mille i 
In two lines. Cuming to the caufes and origin ot the war between 
Britain and France, our bifarian re) the common place argume 
on one fide, that is, the fide ¢ which he is advocate, Alice 
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Republic. Indeed, as a counfellor for revolutionary France, againft 
the conftituted authorities of a. muft allow Mr. Belfham zea? 
in the caufe of his client; but very litcle either of invention or “judg- 
ment. He devifes no new arguments in their favour; whatever he 
fays‘has been repeated times without number before. He does not 
felect the moft p!aufible fophiftry that has actually been adduced: by 
Britifh abettors of their country’s enemies; and very unfkilfully ar- 
ranges his rhapfody of repetitions in this as in other parts of his-natra- 
tion. 

Profefling to relate the maflacre of the unfortunate fovereign of 
France, he admits the jultice of this atrocious aét; though he pro- 
fefles to confider Lou's as an object of mercy: but hear we our hifto- 
rian himfelf, 


‘© Vhe death of the French monarch was indeed a difaflrous and mourns 
ful event. It is well known, that the executive counci!, and a great majo- 
rity of the conventional ailembly, were eagerly detirous to have averted 
this fatal cataftrophe; but the violence of the Jacobin faétion, and. the 
favage rage of the populace, rendered it impoflible. We may, faid Mr. 
Le Brun to a confidential friend, facrifice ourlelves, without being able to 
fave the life of the king. J+ was not that the moderate party entertained any 
doubt of the veracity of the leading charges brought against the king; for on this 
fotnt there was mever any difference of opinion in Trance; but they difcerned in- 
numerable circumitances of palliation, which tormed an irretifiible claim to 
compatlion and mercy.” .3 

As this perfon, calling himfelf an hiftorian, fo confidently afferts 
the guilt of the king of France, we fhall afk him a fimple queftion, 
WHERE ARE THE PROOFS OF THAT GUILT? If there had been 
proofs the execution would have been an atrocious aét, even con- 
Jormably to their own conftitution, becaufe thereby the king’s per- 
fon was inviolable; death, on the moft unequivocal proofs of the moft 
flacrant wickednefs, would have been illegal tyranny; but there were 
no proofs. If the king’s perfon had not been inviolable, and there 
had been the moft undoubted evidence of enormous guilt, the con- 
vention was not a competent judicial court; its members, even if ad- 
mitted to be the delegates of the people, fairly chofen, were not the 
delegates beyond the extent of their commiflions; they were chofcu 
by the people as their legiflative reprefentatives only. In exercifing 
a judicial power, they were not a lawful tribunal, but a banditti of 
uturpers*. If the national convention had been a competent court, 
the cherges adduced were principally irrelevant; the alledged acts 
were not proved, either refeircd to a period in which the conftitution 
had been different, and in which the king had fimply exercifed the 
powers then vetted in hina; his conduct, which the nation had vir- 
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This argument was very forcibly and eloquently crip! ed Wy the Con- 
fitutionalils and Gitrondilis again? the murderous Mountain. See Speeches 
of the Convention patlim. 
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tually fanctioned, twvefting him with the fupreme executive authority 
by the new conftitution. Moit of the acts charged againit him, fub- 
fequent to his acceptance, were conftitutional exertions of his preroe 
gative. ‘“Fhus, a perfonage criminally refponfible to no French tri- 
bunal, was tried by a fet of men, nota legal court, for charges not 
criminal by the law of the land, if proved; or charges which, if cri- 
minal, were not proved. ‘che fourth volume clofes with the decla- 


ration of war. 
[To be concluded in our next. | 





Reeves’s Editions of the Bible, Se. Ge. 
{ Continued from VOL. XI. P. 376. | 

AVING given the Editor’s Preface ,at length, wherein is fully 

fhewn what he has propofed in this publication of the Bible, 

we now come to confider the execution of his plan; and we fhall en- 

deavour to make this as plain to our readers as he himtelf has his de- 

fizn, by exhibiting fuch extracts from different parts of the work as 

wil be fpecimens of the method he has fullowed in printing the whole 
of it. 

The manner in which he has difpofed the text, without regard to 
the obftacles from the divifions into chapter and verfe, and the affitt- 
ance which is derived to the text from marginal ab(tracts of the con- 
tents of cach paragraph, may be feen in the following paflage. 

« 13. And it came to pafs, when Jo:haa was by Jericho, An anget 

that he lifted up his eyes and looked, and, behold, there fiood  4?Ree's te 
aiman over again{t hun with his {word drawn in his hand: and pa 
Jothua went unto him, and {jaid unto him, .7)¢ thou for us, or for 
our advertaries? 14 And he faid, Nay; but as captain of the 
hoft of the Lorp am [ now come. And Jothua fell on his face 
to the earth, and did worthip, and faid unto him, What faith 
iny lord unto his fervant? 15 And the captain of the Logo's 
holt faid unto Jofhua, Loofe thy {hoe from off thy foot; for the 
place whereon thou ftandett 7s holy. Ant Jothua did fo, 
cuap. vi. Now Jericho was ftraitly that up becaufe af the 
children of Hrael: none went, out and rone came in. 2 And 
the Loxp faid unto Jothua, See, I have given into thine hand 
fericho, and the king thereof, and the mighty men of valour. 
3 And ye thall compafs the city, all ye men of war, and go 
round about the city once. Thus thalt thou do fix days. 4 And 
ven prielis thall bear before the ark feven trumpets of rams’ 
horns: and the feventh day ye thall compals the city feven 
times, and the priefts thall blow with the trumpets. 5 And 
it thall come to pafs, that when they make a long d/ast with 
the rain’s horn, and when ye hear the found of the trumpet, all 
the people (hall fhout with a great fhout; and the wall af the 
city thall fall down flat, and the people fthali alcend up every 
man firaight betore him, 

“6 Aud Jofliua the fon of Nun called the priefs, and (aig Tucarci: 

L 4 unto 
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carried = wuntothem, Take up the ark of the covenant, and let feven 
Wate priefis bear feven trumpets of rams’ horns beture the ark of the 
ich day. Loap. 7 And he laid unto the people, Pals on, and Coin pa’s 


the city, and let him that is armed pais on belore the ark of Lic 
Loxp, 8 And it came to pals, when Jofliua had ipoken unto 


the people, that the feven priciis bearing the feven trumpets of 


rams’ horns pafled on betore the Lorn, and blew with the 
trumpets: and the ark of the covenant of the Lorn followed 
them.” &c. &c. &e. 

This paflage is felected from Jofhua, ch. v. 13. as a fpecimen of 
the good fenfe and utility in Mr. R.’s divifions, becaufe (as he tells 
usin a note on ch, vi. 2.) thofe who read this paflage in our common 
Bibles, by chapters, would fuppofe ** the Lord” mentioned in ch. vi. 
2. was ** the Lord,” that ufually fpoke from the fanQuary, and not 
the angel, wha fpoke to Jofhua in the latter part of ch. v. In the 
prefent new form, it appears, as it really is, namely the continuation 
of a ftory, that was mutilated by being divided into another chapter. 

The next prominent circumftance in this new manner of printing 
the text of the Bible, confifts in the diftinétion made between the 
profe parts, and thofe that are metrical. ‘hus the Song of Moles is 
introduced, and diltinguifhed in the following manner. 


The Song of “ cuHap. xv. Then fang Mofes and the children of [racl 
Mofes and this fong unto the Lorn, and tpake, faying, 
the I {rxel ites. S aa eas . 

[ will fing unto the Lorop, for he hath tri- 
umphed glorioufly: the horfe and his rider hath he 
thrown into the fea. 

« 2 The Lorp is my ttrength and fong, and he 
is become my falvation: he 7s my God, and I will 
prepare him an habitation; my iather’s God, and [ 
will exalt him. 
“ 8 The Lorp isa man of war: the Lorn és his 
hame, 
“* 4 Pharaoh’s chariots and his holt hath hé caft 
mito the fea: his choten captains aljo are drowned 
m the Red fea. 
“ 5 The depths have covered them: they fank 
into fhe bottom as a ftone. 
“ 6 Thy right hand, O Lorn, is become glori- 
ous in power: thy right hand, O Loxp, hath 
dafhed in pieces the enemy.” &c. &c. &e. 
Thechorus of Miriam and the women is introduced thus ; 
“20 And Miriam the prophetefs, the fitter of Aaron, took 
a timbre! in her hand; and all the women went out after her 
with timbre'’s and with dances. 
© 21 And Mirtam aniwered them. 
“ Sing ye to the Lorn, for he hath triumphed 
glorioufly; the horfe and his rider hath he thrown 
into the fea.” 
The prophecies of Balaam are diftinguifhed as metrical, as may be 
feen in the following extract from Numbers, ch. xxii, 41, 
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« 41 And it came to pals on the morrow, that Balak took 
Balaam, and brought him up into the high pt ices Of Baal, that 
thence he might fee the utmoft fart vt the people. car. 
xxii. And Balaam taid unto Balak, Build. ‘me here feven 
altars, and prepare me here feven oxen and feven rams, 
?’ And Balak did as Balaam had {poken; and Balak and Ba- 
Jaam offered on every altar a bullock and a ram. 3 And Bas 
laam faid unto Balak, Stand by thy burnt offering, and I will 
go? pe rradveuture the Lorp will —_ to meet me: and what- 
joever he {heweth me I will tell thee. And he went to an hich 
place. 4 And God met Balaam: pie” he iaidunto him, | np 
prepared feven altars, and I have offered upon every altur a 
bullock andaram. 5 And the Lorp pat a word in ee 1's 
mouth, and faid, calles unto Balak, and thus thou thalt (peak. 
6 And he returned unto him, and, lo, he fiood by his burnt 
facrifice, he, and allihe princes of Moab. 7 And he took up 
his parable, and faid, 

"© Balak the king of Moab hath brought me from 
Aram, out of the mountains of the eali, saying, 
Come, curle me jacob, and come, defy [raci. iw 

‘«¢ g How thall 1 curfe, whom God hath not 
curfed? or how thall I defy, wom the Lorp hath 


¢ 
» 
ey 


not defied ? 

«« 9 For from the top of the rocks J fee him, and 
from the hills 1 balold him: lo, the people flail 
dwell alone, and thall not be reckoned among the 
nations. 

« 10 Who can count the duft of Jacob, and the 
number of the fourth Aart of Hrael? Let me die the 
ceath of the rightcous, and let my lati end be like 
hen t 


iv. 
6 And Balak faid unto Balaam, What halt thou done unto 
mes " took thee to curfe mine enemies, and, behold, thou hati 
bletled them altogether. 12 And he anfwered and faid, Mutt 


J not take heed te fpeak that w hich the Loxp hath put into my 
1h} mith? 
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The fong of the well, in Numbers, ch. xxi. is alfo diftinguithed as 


a metrical compotition, thus; 


« 16 And from thence they went to Beor: that zs the weil 
whereof the Lorp tpake unto Moles, Gather the people to- 
gether, and 1 will give them water. 17 Then Tiracl fang this 
sOny, 

« Spring up, O we Il; fing ye unto it: 
“< 1s The prince  digge d the well, the nobles of 
the pe ople dig rsre Lat, by the direction of ‘the lawg river, 
with their iiaves. * 
And from the wildernefs they cunt to Mattanah: 19 and 
fiom Mattanah to Nahaliel: and from Nahaliel to Pomoth: 
and from Bamoth zw the valley, that z in the country of 
Moab, to the top of Pilyah, which looketh toward Jethimon.” 
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The advantage to the reader, in thele diftinCtions, which excite 
attention, and give new interett to the fubject, mutt be felt by every 
one. But this advantage is much heightened in the prophetical 
books; thefe writings, compofed as they are of rhapfodies, fome in 
metic, and fome in profe, are here exhibited in their true light; and, 
it mutt be confefled, that many paflages in them derive, from this 
diftinction, an importance that cannot fail of interefting the reader in 
a very particular manner. ‘The following are fpecimens of the profe 
and metre in the prophetical writings of Jeremiah, ch. xxi. 7. | 


7 Therefore, behold, the days come, faith the Lorn, 
“a ices thall no more jay, The Lox v liv reth, which brought 
up the children of Lirael out of the land of ‘Egypt. 8 But, 
the Loxp liveth, which brought up and which led the feed 
of the houfe of Hrael out of the north country, and from 
all countries whither I had driyen them; and they thail 
dwell tn thetr own land. 
Judgments “ 9 Mine heart within me is broken becaufe of 
denoun: o the prophets ; all my bones thake; I ‘am like a 
agen eve drunken man, and like a man whom wine hath 


rophets 5 
a mockers overcome, becaule of the Lorn, and becaule ot 
of the true the words of his holinets. 
prophecies. “* 10 For the land is full of adulterers; for be. 


caufe of fwearing the land mourneth; the pleatant 
places of the wildernels are dried up, and their 
courfe is evil, and their force is not night. 

“11 For both prophet and prieit. are profane ; 
yea, in my houfe have I found their wickednefs, 
faith the Lory.” 


Again, Jeremiah ch, xlvi. 4. 


A prophecy “ ecnarp. xivi. The word of the Lonp which came to 
1,.f 


ofthe celeste Jeremiah the prophet agaimit the Gentiles; 2 againti Egypt, 
st thie WV Te 
. 2 | agamnit the army ot Pharaoh-necho king of I gypt, which was 


tans, that 4 

parrifoned by the river Luphrates in Charchemilh, which Nebuchadnez- 
” 

( barche- var king « of Babylon {mote in the fourth year of Jehoiakim the 


maith, bythe fon of fofiah king of Judah, 
a ae 3 Order ye the buckler and fhield, and draw 
near to battle. 

“4 Harneis the horfes; and get up, ve horfe- 
men, and fiand forth with your helmets; furbifh the 
fpears, and put on the brigandines. 

“ 5 Wherefore have I feen them difmaved and 
turned away back! and. their mighty ches are 
beaten down, and ae tled apace, and lock not 
back : far fear avas round about, faith the Loxv. 

' 6 Let not ~ fwift flee away, nor the mighty 
man eicape; they thall fiumble, and fall toward 
the north by the river FE uphrates. 

“7 Who és this rlae cometh up as a flood, 
whofe waters are moved as the iivers?” 
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So the following paflage from Zechariah, ch. vi. 9. 


«9 And the word of the Lozp came unto me favinz, 
10 Take of them of the captivity, even of Heldai, of Vobijah, 
and of Jedaiah, which are come from Babylon, and come thou 
the fame da , and go into the boufe of Jofiah the fon of Zepha- 
niah; 14 then take filver and gold, and make crowns, and fet 
them upon the head of Jo!nua the fon of Joledech, the high 
prieft; t2and fpeak unto him, faying, Thus tpeaketh the 
Losp of hofts, faying, 

“ Behold the man whofe name is The 
BRANCH; and he thail grow up out of his place, 
and he thall build the temple of the Lorp: 

“ 13 Even he fhall build the temple of the 
Loxp; and he fhall bear the glory, and thall fit 
and rule upon his throne; and he thall be a priett 
upon his threne; and the counfel of peace thall 
be between them both. 

« 14 And the crowns fhal] be to Helem, and to Tobijah, and 
to [eda‘ah, and to Hen the fon of Zephani.h, ,tor a memorial 
in the temple of the Lorn. 15 And they ¢baé are far off thall 
come and build in the temple of the Lor», and ye fhau know 
that the Lory of hofts hath fent me unto you. And édis thall 
come to pafs, if ye will diligently obey the voice of the Lox» 
your Ged.” 


Again, Zech. xiii. J. 


“ Cuar. XII, In that day there fhal] be a fountain opencd 
to the houfe of David and to the inhabitants of Jerufalem 
for fin and for uncleannefs, 2 And it fhall come to pals in 
that day, faith the Lown of hotts, shat lt will cut off the names 
of the idols out of the Jand, and they fhall no more be remem- 
bered: and alfo I will caufe the prophets and the unclean 
fpirit to pafs out of the land. 3 And it fhall come to pafs, 
that when any fhall yet prophefy, then his father and his mo- 
ther that begat him thall fay unto him, Thou thalt not live; for 
thou fpeakeit lies in the name of the Lory: and his father and 
his mother that begat him fhall thruft him through when he 
prophefieth. 4 And it thall come to pafs in that day, ‘ac t'e 
prophets fhall be aihamed every one of his vifion, when he 
hath prophefied ; neither fhall they wear a rough garment to 
deceive: 5 but he fhall fay, I am no prophet, 1 am an hufban - 
min; for man taught me to keep cattle from my youth. 
0 And one fhall fay unto him, What are thefe wounds in thine 
hands? ‘Then he thall anfwer, T/o/e with which I was wounded 
an the houfe of my friends. 

«7 Avake, O fword, againft my fhepherd, and 
againft the man ¢haé is my fellow, faith the Lory 
ot hofis: finite the fhepherd, and the theep thal! be 
feattered : and | will turn mine hand upou the 
little ones. 

“ § And 
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«eS At d it fhall come to pats, ¢éa? in all the g 

land, faith the Lonn, two parts therein thal] be : 

cut off amd die: but the third thall be left therein. 

“ g And [ will bring the third part through the 

fire, and will refine them as filver is refined, and f 


wll try them as gold is tried: they fhall call on my 
name, and | will hear them : I will fay, It 7s my 
people: and they thall fay, ‘lb he Loxp zs my God.” 


Mr. R. has told.us in his preface, that the rule he follows in deter. 
Mining certain parts to oY metrical, is founded on the ity le and 
compofi tion of the original Hebrew. + he refult of this criterion ap. 
pears, pon comp arifon, not to differ much from the notion enter. 
tained by fome learned perfons, who in fome late publications have 
given a metrical appearance to the prophctical writings ; we mean 

Bifhop Louth, Archbifhop Newcome, and Dr, Blayney. The prin- 
cipal difference we have obferved between them and Mr. R. feems to 
be this: what Mr. R. ftates ina metrical form, is generally fo civen 
by thofe learned perfuns; but many paflages, we obferve, that are 
put in a metrical form by them, are printed as profe by Mr. R. We 
do not prefume to decide between them, but, we cannot “ti rce 
marking, that, upon the whole, Mr. R. fecins to have taken the fater 
courfe, in fuch an intricate way ; for his metre, after all, is only tne 
eftablifhed verfes in our common Bibles, and theretore open to none 
of the crittcifm, to which the verfes, or rather lines of thofe learned 
perfons are fubje&t. Mr. R. has endeavoured to thew us, what is 
metrical, without undertaking to pronounce what ts the metre, 

The fo! lowing are inffances of metre diflinvuifhed by Mr. R. from 
profe, in writings that have not undergone the learned labors of the 
above mentioned biblical eritics ; in fob. i. 12. 

Satan | ¢- ‘€ 13 And there was a day when his fons and _ his daughters 
mroys dy evere eating and drinking winegin their eideft brother's houfe: 
p\rdveng 14 and there came a metflenger unto Job, and faid, The oxen 


’ 
Ciuacier, 


were p owing, and the alies fe eding betide them: 15 and the 
Sabeans fell a/on them, and took them away; yea, they have 
frin the fervants with the edge of the tword; and I only am 


efcaped alone to teil thee. 16 \\ can! he [Las vet Ipe aking 


there came alfo another, and faid, he fire of God is falle n 
from heaven, and hath burned up the theep, and the (ervants, 


and confumed them ; and I only an: eicaped alone to tell the 
17 While he cues yet fpeaking, there came alfo another, and 
faid, ‘the Chaldeans made out three bands, and fell upon tree 
camels, and have carried them av ay, yea, and fiain the fer- 
vants with the edge ot the {word; and 1 only am efcaned alone 
to tellthee. U8 While he was yet t tpeaking, there came 
another, and iaid, hy tons and . iy daughters cvre eating and 
drinking wine in their eldett broth rs houfe: 1Qand, behold, 
there came a creat wind trom the wildernets, and tinote the four 
comers of the houle, and it fell upon the young men, and they 
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are dead; and I only am efcaped alone to tell thee. 20 Th 
lob arofe, and rent his mantle, and thaved h 
down upon the ground, and worthipped, 21 and faid, 

«“ Naked came | out of my mother’s womb, and 
naked thall i return thither: the Lonp gave, and 
4 the Lorn hath taken away ; biciled be the name of 

the Loxp. 
£2 In all this Job finned not, nor charged God fooliflily. 
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Again in Icclefiaftes, ix. 13. 

; « This wifdom have I feen alfo under the fun, and it 
femed great unto me: 14 There was a little citv, and few 
men within it; and there came a great king againil it, and 
hefieged it, and built great bulwarks againfi it: 15 Now 
there was found in it a*poor wife man, and he by his wit- 
dom delivered the city; yet no man remembered that fam 
poorrman. 10 Then faid 1, Wifdom vs better than tivength : 
neverthelefs the poor man’s wifdom is defpifed, and his 
words are not heard. 

« 17 The words of wife mex are heard in quiet 
more than the ery of him that raleth among tools. 

© 18 Wifdom i better than weapons of war 
but one finner deftroyeth much good, 

* Cuap, X, Dead flies caufe the ointment o! 
the apothecary to fend forth a ttinking tavour: 
doth a little folly him that 1s in reputation for wil- 
dom avd honour, 

‘2 A wife man's heart zs at his right hand; 
but a fool's heart at his left.” 


Again, Eccletiaftes, xi. 7. 
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© Truly the light /s tweet, and a pleafant thing it ss for the Luly it 


Beyesto behold the fun: s butif a man live many years, 


rejoice in them all; yet let him remember the days of dark- gu aus 
Bneis; for they fhall be many. All that cometh é vanity. very yousk. 
' Rejoice, Q young man, in thy youth; and let thy heart 
. 1 ’ ° 1 ? 
heer thee in the days of thy youth, and wall of 
thine heart, and in the fight of thine eyes; but i L, 
f 


that for all thefe dAing 
10 Therefore remove forrow from thy heart, and put av 
from thy fleth: for childhood and youth are vanity, 

* Cuap. X11. Remember now thy creator in 
the days of thy youth, while the evil d 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou thalt fay, 
1 have no pleafure in them ; 

“ 2 While the fun, or the light, or the moon, 
or the ftars, be not darkened, nor the clouds return 
after the rain : 

“ 3 Inthe day when the keepers of the houfe 
fhall tremble, and the ftrong men fhail bow them- 
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felves, and the grinders ceafe becaufe they are few, 
and thofe that look out of the windows be dark. 


ened, 


God will bring thee into judgmen 


« 4 And 
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© 4-And the door fhall be fhut in the ftreets, 
when the found of the grinding is low, and he thall 
tife up at the voice of the bird, and ail the daugk- 
ters of mufic fhall be brought low , 

“5 A fo whea they fhall be afraid of éhat whud 
is high, and tears /oali be in the way, and the al- | 
mond tree fhall flourith, an‘ the gratshopper thall 
be a burden, and defire fhall fail: becaufe man 
goeth to his long home, and the mourners go 
about the fireets: 

“ 6 Or ever the filver cord be loofed, or the 
colden bowl be broxen, or the pitcher te broken at 
the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cittern. 

“ 7 ‘Then thall the duft return to the earth as it 
was: and the fpirit fhall return unto God who 


gave it. 
Solomon en- “¢ 3 Vanity of vanities, faith the Preacher; all i vanity, 
* ba = - . _- ~ +s , 
porces the QO And moreover, becaufe the Preacher was wile, he {tll taught 


eblervance . 
otthefe m. the people knowledge; yea, he gave good heed, and fought 


itructionn = Out, and he fet in order many proverbs. 10 The Preacher 
fuught to find out acceptable words: and that wich was writ 


i 


Ser hed. 


. he? 


ne 


ten was upright, eve words of truth. 11 Lhe words of the wilt F 


are as goads, and as nails faftened dy the matters of affemblies, 


which are given from one thepherj. 12 And further, by theie, 


my fon, be admonithed: of making many books ¢dere 1s no 
y ? 


end; and much ftudy zs a wearinefs of the feth. 


The foregoing paffages exhibit completely the effect of Mr. R.’s 
divilion into paragraphs, and the diftin@tion he has made between 
profe and metre; the other characteriftic of this n@vel edition of the 


‘ible is the divifions into fections. Thefe feétions are made cou- Ff 
termably with the natural divifion of the matter, and have the effect F 


of prefenting portions of feripture, whether hiftorical, prophetical, 
or doctrinal, that contain in themfelves a complete whole; they ftand 
at the head of cach divifion in the following manner : 


VaFIIRE tr ~ 


“ Section 1.—Of the Creation of the visible world, and ibe orderly formation 


of the feveral parts thereof in fix days’ time : Chap. i. ii. a. c. 4004. 


of the Cre- “ cHap. 1. In the beginning God created the heaven f 


Rive and the earth. 2 And the earth was without form aud void; 
: and darknefs cvas upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit 
ot Cod moved upon the face of the waters. 
Theworkof = “* 3 And God faid, Let there be light: and there was light. 
the frit cy. 4 And God faw the light, that it was good: and God divided 
the light from the darknefs. 5 And God called the light Day, 
and the darknefs he called Night. And the evening and th 
morning were the firft day.” 


So inthe prophecy of Lfaiah. 
“SeeTton HI. Containing fach prophecies as were revealed to Ifaiab in: 
reign of dbas. Chap. vii.—xii. a,c. 745—730. 
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“ cap. viz. And it came to pafs in the days of Ahaz They are 
the fon of Jotham, the fon of Uzziah, king of Judah, shut promited de- 
Rezig the king of Syria, and l’ekah the tou of Remaiiah, king fcmaiiiod 
of Iffael, went up toward Jerufulem to war againti it, but — forces of 
could not prevail againft it. 2 And it was told the houfe of | Sytiaand I 
David, faying, Syria is confederate with Ephraim. And his "ave Ux 
heart was moved, and the heart ot his people, as the trees of the ne ra i a 
wood, are moved with the wind. 3 Then faid the Lory unto — toreold 
Ifaiah, Go forth now to meet Ahaz, thou, and Shearjathub 
thy fon, at the end of the conduit of the upper pool of the 
bighway of the fuller’s teld; 4 And fay unto him, 

‘Take heed, and be quiet; fear not, neither 
be fainthearte.| for the two tails of thefe fimohing 
hrebrands, for the herce anger of Rezin with Syria, 
and of the fon of Remaliah.” 


So in the apoftolical writings, as in the cpiftle to the Hebrews. 


“Secrton I]. He procecds to prove the excellency of the Chriflian religion 
aheve f ue J. curd, by Joesving LHe pre-eminener vf ( Ab | ft ad ae 4 ay es. Chap. 
ur. av. d. 


“ Secrion IT. He /bews. by the way, the pre-eminence of Jesus above Jofbua 


° . _¥ * ’ 
eho brougot tbe Ijrachites into the promifed sand. Chap. ww. 2—13. 


“ Secrion LV. He proceeds to foew the pre-eminence of Corifi above Aaron, 
or any otber bigh pric of t2¢ Jew Jb churcd. Chap. iv. 14—vyui. 5.” 

The hiiturical books of the Old Teftament are divided into fec- 
tions, that are numbered in regular feries trom the beginning of Ge- 
nelis to the end of Efiher; this order is interrupted by the neceflity 
there was of notifying, that the book of Either fhould, in order of 
time, be introduced tn the middle of Ezra; this is done by numbering 
the fe@tions of Either, as it they were really fo placed; the feries 
then goes on to the end of Nehemiah, which was the lait written of 
all the hittorical books, and indeed of all the books of the Old Tef- 
tament, Another exception to this ferics of h (orical fections is the 
two books of Chronicles, which, containing a repetition of the ftory 
already told in other books, particularly thote of Semue! and Kines, 
are divided, very properly, into diftinét feQions of their own. As 
tuefe feGtions coincide with parallel tectious in Sanuel and Kings, 
and notice is generally given of fuch parallelifm, they contribute to 
bring before the reader this part of the feriptural hiflory, in the cleareft 
‘nanner; apart, which, in our common Bibles, has always feemed 
tous the moft involved and perplexing, and great!y to need the dif, 
entanglement which is here effected by Mr. R.’s method. 

After the hiftorical books are brought to form a continued feries of 
fhiilory from the creation, to the building of the fecond temple, the 
other books, both of the Old and New Tcfament. and_alfo of the 
Apocrypha, are divided into fe&tions of their own, diftin& from one 
another. Perhaps none of the facred books have derived more ad- 

vantage 
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vantage from this fectional divifion, than the prophecies of Jeremiah, 

{t feems, thefe writings are agreed by the beft critics to be milplaced, 

but the order, in which they ought to ftand, has ‘been tolerably well 
afcertained. Mr. R. has contrived to reduce them to this order, by 
means of his feétions, without diflurbine the feries of chapters An- 
other part, where the utility of this fectional divilion is particularly 
diftinguifhed, is the four Gofpels ; thefe feem to.be harmonized, in 
anew manner, by means of the fections, into which each is, divided; 
the fections of each gofpel comprehend a period betwecn one paflover 
and another, and thus preferve an exact parallelism in the narratives 
of the four evangelifts. 

What we fay upon this publication is confined wholly to the text 
of the Bible ; it might be added, that the notes, which Mr. R. has 
compiled on the Old Teftament and the New, and fubjoined to each 
volume, conf) ive with the new form of the text, to make the reading 
of feripture {till more intelligible and cafy 

Upon the whole, iy a the execution with the defign, as fet 
foals by Mr. R. in his Preface (to which, and the diicuilions therein 
contained, we again refer the reader) we have no hefitation to declare 
our opinion, that he has fucceeded in ‘accomplifhing what he propofed ; 
namely, to furnifh the public with a more convenient, more inte!li- 
gent, and altogether a more ufeful and readal/e Bible than we have 
yet had, After this, it can be no longer objected, that the Bible is 
an anomalous book both in fize and “fathion ; not calily lifted, and 
{till leis ealy go read, for we may now take a part of it only from the 
fhelf, like a volume of any Englith writer, and may purfue the ftudy 
of any one among the holy penmen, without being incommoded with 
the remainder of that b: ky collection of facred writin: a5. It can no 
longer be complained, that there is one undiftinguifhing famenefs in 
the text of the Bible, and that too a famenefs which “revolts rather 
than invites the reader, we mean the divifion into verfes ; for the text 
is now ditinguifhed, according to ° true nature, into profe, and 
metre; this variety {trikes the eye, at the firft openinz of a volume, 
and the readcr is enabled to chule the ey cf compofitic n, that! faits 
beft with the prefent temper of his mind : ag rh when he has made his 
choice, he can cally collect the complete whole of the fubject before 
him, by means of the fectional h ads, and marginal abil nets of the 
paragraphs. Whether we confider the inftructic on, or amufement, of 
the reader, we are bound to fay, that the holy {criptures, in all their 
parts, appear to us to be laid before the public, in this edition of 


am) 


them, with a perfpicuity of order, and difcrimination of parts, that 
muft attract and detain every perfon of judgment and tate. We 
have now .a rational and sea adable Bible; and there is no longer the 
fame excufe that many bave hitherto made, for not perufing the 
facred writings, with the fame attention, readinefs, and frequency, 
that they employ on projaue writers, Our traafetors gave us the 
Bible in the E: ngtith | language; it remained for] Mr. R. to mace it an 


Engith book, ada; ‘ed LU ys pdrufil of Sv es | ] aUucl Oi ‘ith ; an 
ipo provement 
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‘Vhomicn’s Syfem of Chemiftry. 101 
mprovement which cannot fail of making the Bible more read and 
better underitood, and of promoting {till more extenfively the interefts 
of religion and virtue. 
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A Syftem of Chemi/try. By Thomas Thomfon, M. D. Le‘turer on 
Chemiltry in Edinburgh. 4 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, Bell and 
Bradfute ;* Robinfons, London; and Gilbert and Hodges, Dub- 
lin. 1502. 

Jin Ji:coveries in chemiftry have now become fo numerous, and 

are of a mature io powertully to excite both our curiofity, from 
the wonders they,lay opea to our view, and our intereft, from the 
many new fources of ecnjayment, and of power, with which they fur- 
nifh us, that chemittry has naturally and properly become the moft 
fafhionable almolt of ail ftudies; and every perfon, even female 
as well as male, is ambitious of being gratified with the knowledge of 
the great things which it has done, and of being able to bear a part 
in thofe converfations, of which it forms one of the topics. It has 
hitherto, however, been very much to be regretted, not only for 
thofe who turn their atcention to the fubject as a liberal branch of 
knowledge, and a virtuous and elegant amufement, but for thofe who 
enter into it more ferioufly and profoundly, for the purpofe of a pro- 
feffion, or as a field of invettigation and difcovery, that it has never 
till now been the object of any body to compofe a work exprefsly for 
the learner in the fcience. ‘The ingenious men who have made dif- 
coverics in the fcience have, in general, thought all that they were called 
upon to dv was, to detail their own particular operations, and the 
happy refult of them. And fo much has this notion influenced the 
turn of thought, even of fuch of the authors of this defcription as 
have propofed to give a general view of the fcience, that they have 
always enlarged beyond meafure upon that particular branch of it 
with which their own purfuits were more particularly connected, and 
often been too carelefs in explaining the reft. ‘Their object, indeed, 
has always been not to write for the learner, but to give a full and 
connected view of the fcience to the man Already acquainted with it. 

The confequence with regard to the learner has been very unfavour- 

able: upon endeavouring to acquire a knowledge of chemiftry from 

any of thofe books which were prefented to him, he found an ar- 
rangement followed, which, to him, kept the whole fubject in dark- 
nels, things unexplained every where mixed with things explained ; 
he found himfelf at one place confounded and bewildered in a detail 
fo copious, as no one unacquainted with the fubject could claffify or 
remember ; and at another place found himfelf altogether at a lofs on 
account of the flight and curfory manner in which fome important 
point had been hurried over. Thefe objections may be urged even 
againft the late {plendid and important work of Fourcroy; in parti- 
cular, the details in that book are fo long and tedious, as neceilarily 
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to exhauft the memory, and bewilder the comprehenfion, of any one 
to whom the fubject is not in a very coniiderable degree familiar, end 
render it by no means a commodious initrument for communicati: iw 
the elementary knowledge of the {cience. 

In this ftate of the cate, we co not think a more valuable prefent 
could well have been made to the fcience of chemiftry, than has been 
made by Dr. Thomfon, tn the work bciore us. In the firlt place, it 
is a complete collection of all the facts in chemiliry at prefent known. 
To any one in the leaf acquainted with the trouble which was nece/- 
fary to range through all the volumes in which thefe facts were here- 
tofore feattered, this will not appear a flight adv antage, It is alfoa 
complete hiftory of the fcience; —the hiftory of every tact, and of ev ery 
fubftance, and every opinion which has been entertained with regard 
to them, being detailed along with the explanation of each particular, 
It is, accordinzly, | in the compafs of four moderate volumes, a com- 
plete body of chemical knowledge, containing every thing which is 
worth learning, both with reeard to its prelent ftate, and that of every 
period in its progre/s, from the commencement until now, 

‘To every perion who has reflected, either when learning any fub- 


ject himfel!, or endeavouring to communicate it to others, what is 


the expedient moit effectual to afiit both the comprehention and the 
memory of the learner, it is well known to be arrangement, One of 
the chief advantages which this work poileides over thefe which have 
appeared before it, is in this important merit. Any one who is pro- 
perly acquainted with the coniufed and disjointed form in which the 
fevence of chemiltry has hitherto appeared to us, the multitude and 
diverfity of the particulars which were to be clafled, and tne jimall! 
number of general principles whici are yet ditcowevedi in the icience, 
mutt neceflarily think i¢ an effort deierving the greateft praife, to have 
reduced this complicated fubject to a form {o commodious, we may 
even fay fo fyitemane and logical, as was hardly to be expected in the 
prefent imperfect liate of our Knowiedge, All] the parts of the fubject 
appear ta this work naturally umited and connected together, fo as to 
form one whole, Every thing is placed in fuci a manner that it ap- 
pears the natural link between thar which preceded and that which 
follows; and every thing is placed in fuch a ma nner that it is more 
eafily comprehended by means of that which has gone before, and 

renders more cafy to be comprehended that which comes after. Not 
only the learner in the fcience muit take it u p more ealily in confe- 
quence of this improvement, but even the well-in ftructed will find 
himielf more mailer of the numerous facts by viewing them in this 
fyitematic order, An arrangement refembling this, as far as regards 
the pvcat heacs of the fubject, has been given by Fourcroy, in the 
Syiteme des Connaitiances: Chimiques, , Dr. Thomfon’s, however, 
had appeared two years before, in a view of the fubjeét which he 
wrote fur the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, And we 
think ourfelves well juftified in deciaring that, for the happy difpo- 
pofition of the fubordinate particulars, and the union of every part 
with 
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with another which is kept conftantly in view, this work is greatly 
fuperior to that of Fourcroy. 

‘We recommend it, therefore, even to the mafter in the fcience, as 
by far the beit and fulleft colleétion of the numerous particulars, of 
which his knowledge is compofed ; the moft commodious text book 
which he can make ufe of, to bring immediately under his view what- 
ever part of the fubject he chufcs, and to which to refer the new 
thoughts which may occur to him(elf as he profecutes the ftudy of the 
feience. But to the young ftudent in particular it deferves the higheft 
recommendation, It begins with the fimpleft part of the fubject , that 
which is leaft complicate -d is always taken firft; no advance is made 
to the more complicated till after the more fimple has been completely 
difcufied ; every chemical term is interpreted as foon as it is intro- 
duced ; and no part of the fubject 1s ever brought into view till the 
moment at which it is to be explained. ‘There is a clearnefs and faci- 
lity of comprehenfion by this means communicated to the fubject, of 
which before it was difficult to fuppofe it fufe eptible; and it is fo 
accommodated to the memory by the excellence of its arrangement, and 
the judgment with which every neceflary detail is fupprefied, at the 
fame time that every thing ufeful is exactly recorded, that a know- 
ledve of chemiftry is to be got from this book with a labour materially 
lefs than from any other which we have yet fcen. 

We are difpofed to fpeak warmly of this book, becaufe we are 
much pleafed to fee in our own language an elementary work of 
merit on the fcience of chemiltry; a (pecies of prefent to the public, 
which in every fcience our writers of ability have feemed very unwil- 
ling to give; and no little obftruction to the learning of fcience in 
this country has arifen from that defect. For, however excellent for 
Frenchmen many of the elementary works in this as well as other fub- 
jects, with which their language abounds, may be, the education and 
turn of mind is fo different in the people of this country, that what 
is beft calculated for the mind of a French learner cannot be the belt 
calculated for a Britifh. For the fame reafons we think ourfelves 
obliged to give an account of the contents of this production in pretty 
full and minute detail, that we may give our readers as good an op- 
portunity as in our power, of judging for themfelves, whether we are 
right or wrong in the high opinion which we entertain of it. 

“Dr. Thomfon has divided his beok into two grand parts. In the 
firft an account is given of the principles of chemiftry ; of that part of 
the fubjeét, which ‘if we may be allowed the ufe of the word in fuch a 
cafe, may be called the abfraé part of the fcience. The different 
chemical agents are defcribed, the phenomena which they exhibit de- 
tailed, the facts which have been afcertained are ftated and arranged, 
and the general laws which have been difcovered, and the circum- 
ftunces which led to their difcovery recorded and explained. The 
fecond d vifion contains what may be called the praéiical part of the 
fubject, the application of the principles of chemiftry to explain the 


phenomena of nature, as far as thofe principles operate in producing 
a thole 
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thole phenomena, and as far as that operation has yet been difcovered 
By keeping thele iwo parts of the fu’ jee thus feparate and diftindt, 
much gicater fimplicity and clearnefs is communicated to theaccount 
of both; anda comprehcnfive view is much more ealily obtained, and 
remembrance ayerr more calily fixed, of the numerous: particulars 
which are to be learned in each, 

It is the wide of chemiftry to afcertain what are the fimple, 
uncompounded ingredients, of “which bodies are made up, how theie 
fimtple bodies act upon ove another, how they are combined in the 
different fubttances which compofe cur world, and what new bodies 
they are capable of forming in confequence of artifcial combinations. 
It does not appear that a better plan could be chofen to give a clear and 
eafy view of this fubject than what cur author has adopted. He be- 
ritis with a deferfption of all thofe {ub{tances which are accounted 
fimple, the component parts of all other bodies. He next proceeds 


to an account of thofe bodies which are formed by the combination of 


two of thele fimple fubftances. He next contiders thofe bodies which 
are formed by the union of two compound budies. And, lattly, he 
errant ny nature of that principle by which bodies are difpofed to 
unite, and fitted to produce compounds. dt as evident that this ditpo- 
fition completely exhautts the tubtect, and it is fo fimple, fo commo- 
dious, and {fo lo vical, that it would not have occurred to anv one who 
was not profoundly acquainted with the fubject, and poflefled not at 
onte'a compre henfive and arr Inving mind, 

The fubftances reckoned ttmpte amount to about thirty. Dr. T. 
thinks they confift of only five kinds, or may be diftributed into five 
claffés ; 1. oxy: gen, 2. finnle combuitibles, 3: metals, 4. light, 5. ca- 
Joric. The two laff and the firit contain only one fubftance each. 
The fecond and the third contain a number of fubftances. With 
repard to the treatmenc of che thee firit it is only neceflary to fay, 
that every thing which is known concerning them is ftated in the 

cleareft, and, at the fan e time, conceit terms. Something pretty 
remarkable howe ver happens relpettine we nature of thefe three f(t 
clailes compared with the two lait, Vhe fubQances in the three fir 
are thofe which are chiefly employed in producing the phenomena 
connected with the two laft, and which throw the greate(t degree of 
light upon thele phenomena, the phenomena of ‘combuftion, the 
molt celebrated topic in all chemiilry. Tvothing can better illu‘trate 
the happy eftects of a good arrangement than what we obierve in the 

conduct of our author upen this occafion. ‘wo ends are here pained 
by one fet of means. ‘Ihe three clofits of fubftances are explained, 
and the molt important facts 888 combultion are at the fame 
time itated immediately before entering upon the confiderations of that 
fubject, under the titks of light and callo >; and nothing more re- 
mains to do, upon cominoe to that con det ation, but to draw the con- 
clufions which thefe fas warrant. 


- 17 


The properties and fources of that wonderful fubfance, light, are 
eoniidered in a fhort chapter; and the difcuffiva of heat, of ‘caloric, 
which 
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which follows in the next, affurds the moit complete fyflem of in- 
formation on that fubject which has yet oeen given to the public. 
In the firft fe€tion are examined the nature, er r properties, of caloric; 
inthe ix following the phenomena produced ty its action on other 


bedies, 1. expantion of bodies, 2. equal diitribution of temperature, 
3, motion of caloric, or the power of bodies to conduct it, 4. the dif- 
ferent quantities of ¢ nig wiicn “differ it bodies require to raife them 
equally in temperatu » calicd fpecihe cal ric "6h bodies, 5. caloric of 

loric in bodies. The eighth fection 


fluidity, 6. the quan cf caloric 
treats of cold; and the four lait of the tources from which heat is de- 
rived, combullion, percuffion, friction, light. In this difcufion 
every ” Fack and every theory relating to the tubject is detailed in lucid 
order, with ju HC1OUS remarks of the author, who freely thows where 
ry above another, but every where, with {cra- 


he is partial to one theors 
pulous exaftue{s, marks and diftinguifhes what is only theory, how- 


ever probable, from what ts really y proved. 

Such ts the Arti work. The fecond book treats 
of compound bodies Of thefe < our author makes a very natural and 
convenient a7) fion, into fuch as are formed by the union of the fimple 
bodies alre: dy deferibed, and then fuch as are formed by the fecondary 
union of two or more of thefe primary compound bodics. The firtt 
fort he dciftributes into five clafies; 1. alkalies, 2. earths, 3. oxides, 
4. acids, 5- compound combuitibies. Several of thefe bodies have 
never yet been decompounded, and muft therefore {trl be looked upon 
as fimple. But in all their or pertics they refemble fo much more 
the bodies in this clats than thofe in the former, chat Dr. T. has very 
witely, we think, placed them here, and rather confulted: the con- 


art of th 1S ul ful 


venience of his’ learner, than rigid adherence to artificial divifion. 
‘The natural place for the carths too is undoubtedly as Dr. Thomfon 
has chofen, along with the pr snp leg ich they fo much relemble, 
rather than the metals, where they have always hitherto been placed, 
and to which they bear no reicmib Jance at ai], except in the common 
name mineral, which they fometimes receive, us well as the metals, 
and to which a great many more fu = nees are tully as much entitled 
as they are. The fubftances contained in this divifion are fome of 
the meft important agents in stiteniftt ys err the phenomena the greater 
number of the moft remarkable. The meri: at which the author has 
alin ed in it, IS, to give smn ACCOUNL OF every thi nea J ahs {{; ry to explain 
tne fubject, even to the perfons preyioully HO {t url nitructed, 1h) the 
moft clear and concife manner. He has fucceede And here, as 
evéry where elfe, he has united thefe two qua ities ar clearnefs and 
concifenefs, in a degree fo nuch more perfect than any of 

ceflors, as to deferve very high pratle, 

The fecond divifion of this book defcribes the Acconaeny com- 
Of thefe, our author makcs five clailes, 1. Combinations 
nuking floneware, cnamets, porcelain, 
and the sideman of their 


Mis plete 


pounds, 
of earths with one ancther, 1 v 
&c. all of er are Ae bh explained, 


manufaéture : 2. Combinations of cuiths with alkalies and metallic 
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oxides, compofing glafs: 3. Salts: 4. Hydrofulphurets: 5. Soaps. 
Thefe five fubje&ts are diftin@ly wore oh in five feparate chapters. 

Such is the manner in which our author has detailed what chemical 
fcience has yet accomplifhed of two of its grand objecis: 1. W om 
are the fimple ingredients of which bodies are compofed ¢ and, 
What is the nature of the compounds which may be formed by thie 
union of them? It will be obferved with regard to the fecond of thefe, 
that they are almoft folely the artificial compounds which have en- 
tered into the enumerations of Dr. Thomfon. But fo little is known 
with regard to the compofition of natural bodies, that it is impoflible 
to bring them under any arrangement which refpects the component 
parts of bodies; and it was much more convenient to arrange by it- 
fe!lf the great and important, though {till very inadequate collection 
of facts which we potlefs concerning thefe objects, than to confuic 
the whole fubje& by the introdu€tion of what we very imperfe@tly know 
into the midit of that of which our knowledge is comparatively 
exaét. Dr. Thomfon accordingly, in his work, has made of thefe 
fa&ts a fecond part, under the title of chemical examination of na- 
ture. 

‘There are feveral paffages in that part of the book of which we 
have already given the contents, which we were defirous to tranfcribe 
to our readers for the fake of the information they contain, as 
weil as ipecimens of the author's ftile. We delayed them, that we 
might not interrupt the detail which we meant to give of the leading 
particulars of this part of the fubjeét. We fhall here, however, 
infert a paflage, which we are pretty fure our readers will be pleafed 
to perufe. The following is part of the account of iron :— 


“ There are a great many varieties of iron, which artifts diftinguifh by 
particular names ; but all of them may be reduced under on € OF other of the 
three following clafles—caf iron, wrought or fof? iron, and / 


“ Caft iron or pig-iron, is the name of the metal when firft vextiadh d from 


its ores. ‘1 he ores from which iron is ufually obtained, are compofed of 


oxide of iron and clay. The object of the manufacturer is to reduce the 
oxide to the metallic fiate, and to feparate all the clay with which it is 
combined. ‘Il hefe two objets are acco mplifhed at once, by mixing the 
ore, reduced to {mall pieces, with ace. tain portion of lime and of charcoal, 
and fubjecting the whole to a very violent heat in furnaces confiruéted for 
the purpofe. ‘The charcoa! abforbs the oxygine of the oxide, flies off in the 
ftate of carbonic acid gas, and leaves the iron in the metallic flate ; the lime 
combines with the clay, and both together run into fufion, and form a kind 
of fluid glafs; the iron is alfo melted by the violence of the heat, and being 
heavier than the glafs, falls down, and is collected at the bottom of the 
furnace. ‘Thus the contents of the furnace are feparated into two por- 
tions; the glafs{wims at the iurface, and the iron refts at the bott m. A 
hole at the lower part of the furnace is now opened, and the iron allowed to 
fow out into moulds prepared for its reception. 

To convert caft tron into wrougbi tron it is put into a furnace, and kept 
euliie’ by means of the flames of the cumbuftibles, which is made to play 
upon its furface. While melted, it is conftantly ftirred by a workman, that 
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every part of it may be expofed to the air. In about an hour, the hottett 
part of the mats begins to heave and (well, and to emit a lambent, blue 
flame. ‘This continues nearly an hour; and by that time the converfion is 
completed. ‘The heaving ts evidently produced by the emiflion of an elaftic 
fluid, As the procels ‘advances, the iron or: adually acquires more con- 
fiftency ; and at lait, notwith{tanding the continuance of the heat, it con- 
geals ai together, tis then taken, while hot, and hammered violently, by 
means of a heavy hammer, driven by machinery. Phis not only makes the 
particles of iron approach nearer cach ot’ er, but drives away feveral impu- 
rities which would otherwife continue atta h ed to the iron. 

« When fmall pieces of iron are ttratified in a clofe crucible, with a fuffi- 
cient quantity of charcoal powder, and kept i in a firong red heat tor “gee 
or ten hours, they are converted into feel.” 


The chara€ers of the ftile will be pretty evident from this exam- 
ple. They are exactly what the nature of the fubject required, per- 
ipicuity, fimplicity, precifion, and purity. 

Dr. ‘Thompfon having thus finifhed two of the three divifions into 
wiich he diftributed the {cientitic part of his fubje@t, and having 
ftated the immenfe body of faéts of which the fcience of chemiftry 
is compofed, in the order which he judged moft convenient to afhit 
both the apprehention of the learner, and the general conclufions of 
the mafter, begins his account of the laws to which thefe tadts 
have been referred, with a lamentation that here the fubject is yet 
in a {tate very impertect indeed. ‘The greater number of the f facis 
remain completely infulated, or can only a arranged by certain loofe 
refemblances and analogies. The unknown caule by which certain 
bodies have a tendency to unite and form compounds is called affinity, 
_ the law, accerding to which the a@ions of that unknown caufe 
ire regulated, is very tar from being vet difcovered. Several im- 
" rtant fteps, however, have been made toward that difcovery ; and 
it is the bufinefs of this part of the fubject to explain compictely thefe 
advances, and endeavour, it poflible, to gencralife till farther fome 
of the views. Here the common books of chemiiiry fail molt pite- 
oully. It is unfortunate for this part of the fubject, that, if we ex- 
cept but a very few names, all th ofe who have wilhed to be chemifts, 
have been men who had not enjoyed a fcientitic educauon, and who 
underftood, very imperfedtly, the nature ot philofophy. As long as 
they confined themfelves to the making of experiments, or detailing 
ot tacts, they did very well, and benefited the feience. But whei 
they came to the tontideration of a very general fact, the inveitigation 
of an univerfal law, they ncither had any diltinet concept! on of the 
obje& at which they aimed, nor were their minds qualified for firch 
extenfive views. The accounts which they give us of affinity, ac- 
cordingly, are fcarccly intelligible. It appears a fubject extremely 
myfterious, but not in the lealt inflruclive. In the “hands of Dr, 
LThomfon it is completely flripped of all its myflerioufnefs, In 
deed, it is neither more nor tefs than a premature attempt to 
gencralife at once all the faéts accumulated in the fcience. [1 
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is a fact that various bodies have a tendency to unite. This js 
called affinity. It is difcovered that fome bodies have a gtcater ten- 
dency to unite together than others, or in the languaze of the ici- 
ence have a greater affinity for one another, than jor any cther bo- 
dies. The whole enquiries of chemiftry are confined to thele two 
points ; 1. what are the bodies which have a tendency to unite, and 
2. what is the comparative force with which each of thefe bodics 
tends to unite with every other. ‘The whole bufinefs of chemiitry 
then is, to inveftigate affinity. And the fcience will be perfected 
when that eeneral law is difcovered according to which bodice vary 
in their force of afhnity for each other, and tn ‘the expreffion of which 
every cafe of affinity is included. ‘This fubject is proiecuted in the 
true way of induction, when, as Dr. ‘I’. has doue in the former part 
of his work, every chemical fubftance is examined, its athunities 
afcertained, and tables of them given. There is no doubt that by 
perfecting more and more thefe “tables, carefully confidering, aud 
comparing them with one another, new general views may one after 
another be gained in the fubjeét, tll at ‘laft one erand view fhal! be 
attained which embraces the whole, But nothing can be more ab- 
furd than the mode in which molt of the writers in. chemiltry have 
treated aflinity, by abftract fpeculations concerning its nature, and 
gratuitous theories about its caufe; which is juft as it Sir lfaac New- 
ton had amufed us with inquiries about the caule of gravitation, in- 
ftead of inveltigating by induction of particulars the law according to 
which gravitation acts, Dr. 1. has treated the fubject by explain- 
ing very fully what is meant by affinity, the mode in which it is 
underflood to act, its different cafes of action, when two bodies only 
unite, when more than two, when a body disjoins from ene to unite 
with another, and when a body comes off fiom that other to unite 
with what the firft body left behind. He compares it too with the 
other analogous or coincident principles In Nature, attraction and 
cohefion. And he contrafts it with the oppokite principle repulfion. 

Sucb is the manner in which he has treated the f{cientific part of 
his fubject; in which treatment one merit yet remains to be men- 
tioned, and that is the numerous inftances in which he has extended 
and improved the general views of the different parts of the fubject. 
This is a merit of fo high a nature, and Dr. T.’s claim to the praife 
of it is fo great, that had his review of chemiftry nothing elfe to re- 
commend it, it would on this account alone deferve the greateit ate 
tention, 

‘The fecond part of this work, the chemical examination of nature, 
is diftinguifhed by the fame titles to praife with the firft, fkilful ar- 
rangement, complete collection of facts, perfpicuous relation, and 
enlightened general views. It is not only a mo/t inftructive difquifi- 
tion, but a moft entertaining. ‘The facts which have been atcer- 
tained are numerous, and curious in the highelt degree. They have 
hitherto, however, been fcattered in a great number of volumes, as 
they had been given to the world by the various authors who difco- 
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vered each of them; and Dr. Thomion is among the foremoft of thofe 
who deierve the thanks of the public, tor havine brought thefe nu- 
merous facts together, and placed them before us in the order ia 
which they throw moit light upon the economy of nature. 

Dr. Thomfon arranges the ee which conttitute the mate- 
rial world, in the followin: ry manner: 1. ne atmofphere, 2. Waters, 

3. Minerais, 4. Ve evetables, 5- reacts Each of thele he examines 
im a feparate book. 

‘The examination of the atmotphere includes the account of the 
compolition of the atmofphere,—I he changes which tuke place in 
the weiht of the atmofphere,— | he changes ap ch take place in its 
temperature,—fogs, clouds, and rains, eas he violent aoitation inte 
which tt 1s Oiten thrown,—And the edie phenomena which it 
fometimes exhibits. 

Dr. ‘TI’. treats of waters under three divifions ; 1. Common water, 
2. Sea water, 3. Mineral waters. He details the properties and com- 
pofition of each; and, lattly, delivers at length the method of ana- 
lyfing waters, 

‘Lo s ive any account Which would be intelligible of his fyftem of 
mineralogy would require fpace more than we can allow. ‘The three 
topics to reg he reduces the fubject are, 1. Ihe method of deferib- 
ing minerals, 2. A tyftematic arrangement of mine rals,—3. The art 
ot analyiing we And thort as the ircatife is, mott readers, 
we believe, will receive from it full fatisfuction on the fubject. 

The only part of the fubject which now remains 1s the chemical 
examination of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. And here the 
phenomena are fo extremely interefting, and the degree of light which 
bas been thrown upen them by se pea is lo gr reat, and the difco- 
veries are fo well detailed by Dr. T. that we have v: ‘ry feldom read 
any thing with greater pleafure. ‘The fubject of plants, ace ordit ne 

to him, compr. hends 4. an account of the (ubilances of which plants 
are compoied, 2. an account of the ve,etation of plants as far as it 
cau be Tiuibvetad by chem: ftry, 3. an account of the changes they 
undereo aiter they ceafe to vegetate. ‘Phe fubflanccs which have 
been hitherto found in the vegetable kingdom are ninetech,—fugar, 
cum, jelly, ftarch, albumen, extracl, tar, acids, alkalies oils: wax 
and tallow, relins, c amphor, gluten, enourrbuc: wood, fuber, earths, 
metals. tne are caretully examined in nineteen “Sg one feclions ; 
and much important information they afford. Jr. TV. begins his ac- 
count of vegetation with warning his readers not to pee ct complete 

information, and on! ly undertakcs to collect and arrange the varsou 
facis, But he has made fo ingenious a ule of thefe facts as toexplain 
this myfterious procels in a manner wonderfully fatistactory. In fe- 
parate fections ihe treats of germination, of the {tructure of plants, of 
the food of plants, of the fap of plants, of the functions of the leaves 
during the day, of the functions of the leaves during the night, of 
~ peculiar juices ot plants, of the decay of plants. TThe decompo- 
itions which veectable fubftances undergo when mixed together have 
been 
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been called fermentations. ‘here are five kinds .of fermentation ; 
1. that which produces bread, 2. that which produces wine, 4. that 
which produces beer, 4. that which produces acetous ae:d or vince 

5. the putrefactive fermentation. [hele receive a very interetiiiy 
explanation, cach in a feparate fection. 

The fubject of animals is treated nearly in the fame manner. It 
is divided into four chapters; the firft containing an account of the 
ingredients of animal bodies, the fecond an account of the differem 
members of which animal bodies are compofed, the third an account 
of thofe animal functions which may be clucidated by chemiftry, 
and the fourth an account of the changes which animal bodies un- 
dergo after death. ‘Lhe fourteen fubftances which have hitherto been 
found i in animal bodies, fibrina, albumen, gelatine, mucilage, urea, 
fugar, oils, refins, fulphur, phofphorus, acids, al tkalies, earths, me- 
tals, are exa vmined i in fourteen feparate fections. In fix fections, in 
the fame manner, are examined the members of animal bodies, con- 
fitting of ten {pecies, bones and fhell!s, mufcles, membranes, tendons, 
ligaments, g glands, fkin, brain and nerves, horns and nails, hair 2 ad 
feathers ; and in ‘tindve fections more are examined the blood, and 
the fecretions which are formed from it, twelve in number, milk, 
faliva, pancreatic jut ce, bile and biliary caleuts i, cerumen, tears, hu- 
mours of the eye, mucus of the nofe and other Cavities, finiovia: fe- 
men, liquor of the amuios, urine and urinary calculi. The func- 
tions of animals which can be elucidated by chemiftry are the fol- 
lowing interefting ones: 1. Digeftion, 2. Refpiration, 3. Aion of 
the kidneys, 4. Perfpiration, ¢. Affimilation, or how the blood, 
which diceftion formed from the food, is converted into bones, muf- 
cles, and all the other parts of the body. Nothing can be more 
important than what chem: we informs us of re! fpe@ting thefe ope- 
sations or procefles. And Dr. T. deferves our warmett thanks for the 
clear and agreeable manner in w * ch he has told us every thing which 
has yet been difcovered concerning them. The fubject is concluded 
by an account of all that we know concerning the decompofition of 
animal bodies. 

The pleafure which we have derived from receiving a book which 
we think fo much better calculated than any which has ver seh 
to communicate a knowledge of the imp ortant fubject of which i 
treats, has induced us to be pretty diffufe in the account which we 
have given of it; and the pleature which we have derived from con- 
fide ring a fyftematic and elementary treatife of this merit, as an ori- 
ginal work in our own language, in which fo few able works of this 
kind have been prefented to our countrymen, has led us to be pretty 


frequent in the expreflions of praife which we thought it deferved. 
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4 Summary of the principal Evidences for the 5 and ID: vine Origis 
of the Chriftian Revelation. Defigned chiefly for the Ufe ef Youne 
Perfons ; more particularly of thoje who bite lately been confirmed in 
the Diocese of London. By Be ‘ilby, Lord Bithop ef London. 2d 
Edit. 12m0. Pp. 126. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 1800 


OMPENDIUMS, efpecially of Theology, althouch in fome 
| inftances they may tend to induce or encourage indolent havits, 
and to increafe the number of fuperficial thinkers and readers, are, 
doubtlefs, of confiderable utility to perfons, who have neither the 
means of vubtaining, nor leifure for the perufal of, larger works. 
They have alio their ufe in «fit ng and reficfhing the memories of 
thole, who, in their earlier years, have ftudied more voluminous 
treatifés on the fame fubject. ‘To the profeihonal ftudent in divinity, 

whofe peculiar province, and bounden duty, it is, to vindicate the 

certainty of tie Chriftian religion, again{t the cavils of the tceptic, 

and the objections of the unbeliever, not only a critical fkill in the 
original languages of the Old and New ‘Tetament, but a familiar 
acquaintance with the writings of the fathers, and of thote efpecially 
that are diftinguifhed by the appellation of Apa/lelical, together with 
the works of the ancient apologifis and beft authors, w ho have writ- 
ten in defence of Chriftianity, are almoft abiclutely necetiary to the 
reputable and fuccefsful difcharge of the duties of his holy function, 
To otners, a leis laborious courie of reading on thefe points will fuf- 
fice, to inform their underftandings, to fix their principles, and to 
enable them to ** be ready always to give an anfwer to cvery man 
that afketh them a reafon of the hope that is in them.” No {mal 

portion of public gratitude is duc to the pious Jabours of men of tuit- 
able talents, who, for the confirmation in the faith of the young and 
waindsudied, undertake the charitable ofhice of ftating fairly the 
chief evidences of the Chriftian religion; divefting them of diy, ab- 
ftruje, metaphy tical reafoning ; clothing them in itrong language; 
comprefling them within as finall a compafs, as can be accomplifhed 
withou. obicurity; aiming rather to eftablib truth, than feeming to 
oppole error; ond, above all, ftudioufly endeavouring, to avord that 

aiperity, which too often accompames polemical difcuffion, to the 
ccrogation of a good caufe, and the difcredit of the advocate, Who- 
ever thus vindicates the Chriftian revelation, with the learning of the 
fcholar, the urbanity of the gentleman, and the temper of the Chrii- 


tian, ** in meekneis inftructing thofe that oppote themfclves,” adopts 


the moft likely method of making converts to Chriftianity, and 
confirming Chriitians in the faith, It 1s but juftice to obferve, that 
too much commendation on this fcore cannot be beitowed on the 
venerable Bifhop of London, the perufal of whofe excellent treatite 
on the principal evidences of the Ciriftian religion has led us t 
thefe refleions ; whofe paternal affectioi for the y. oung perfons, who 
had been recently confirmed by his Lordihip, furnifhed them with 
this concife, elementary volume, in vindication of the religion into 
which 
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which they had been baptized, and to which they had now delihe. 
rately and folemn!y aficnted, after previous preparation, under the 


rection and initruction of their parochial paitors. In a work of thi 
kind, I! ‘tthe ¢ ti: if is new 1s co be expected DY thofe WhO dave either 
read or thought much on tie fubjeci; for little can now be advanced, 
that has not been already ureed, aithcugh in other forms, in defence 
of a religion, that ha s been “ailailed from eve: y quarter, by reaion- 
ing, ratling, and rid cele for eightec hundred years; shad has called 
forth in its vindication every ar gument that human Icarning can fur. 
nifh. Whenever the patrons of infidelity fhall bring forward new 
objections, the friends of Divine > Revelation, we hefitate not to pie- 
dict, will not delay to produce new ieplies: but when, (as every 
well: informed reader on the fubject mult know) thoie obj étions 
only, that were long tince refuted, and configned to merited oblivion 
are again obtruded on the world, under new forms, the more e. ily 
to mpofe on the ignorant and uninformed, as if they were the f fa 
gacious difcoveries of modern philofaphijts; without one fingle addi- 
tion, unlefs of boldnefs, blafphemy, and ftudied contempt of the 
Chriftian religion; as rf it were the fruithul foarce of every evil, in- 
ftead ot being, as it truly ts, the only ipring of confolation, under 
the trials and forrows of human = and the greateit ble! Ting ¢ that 
ever was beitowed by the’ beimee gh y on mankind; white there is 
nothing by which we can diftinguith ya *© {coffers of thele lat 
from their brethren of former ages, but their greater vanity and 
** wifdom in their own conccit,” added to an unblufhing profane- 


nefs and profligacy, produced and fottered by the p prevailing iniubor- 


x 


| 
} ’ 
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dination and temper of the times, in which nae are impatient of 


every control political, moral, and religious; it is, furely, enough 
for the defenders of Chriftianity to repeat the arguments, by which 
it has been fo tong and fo ably tupperted. We would not, how- 
ever, be thought to mnfinuate, by thefe remarks, that this valuable 
little Chrittian Manual has nothing more to recommend it to the 
public eitimation than being a mere compilation from other writers, 
or a repetition, in ft r words, of the arguments that have been 


urged betore; alth: OO if it were V iewe dy in this lik gent only. it would 
potiets the confider = merit of forcible reafoning, jud: cious felee- 


tion, luminous arrangement, and peripicuous diction. ‘* My chiet 
object has been (obterves “his Jordfhip) to collect together, in one 
view, and to compiels tooeiher, in a narrow compats, all the nroft 
forcible arguments for the truth of our relivion, which are to be 
found in our bett writers, wrth the addition of fuch obfervations oi 
ny OWN, as occurred to me in the profecution of the work.” 

We do not ieruple to recommend, after more than a tingle perufa! 
in the moit unqualifted manner, his lordfhip’s Summary, as a book 


hha wee 


moit proper to be put inte the hands of the youth of either fex, When 
they are ** come to years of difereric n;" to prevent them irom taking 
their religion upon trait; and to fhew them the fure cn folid foun 
dation upon which their faith is built; as well as to guard thea 
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prainft the plaulible fophittry, by which * men of corrupt minds, 
ieftitute of the trath,” would weaken their principles, and relax 
eheir morals: ard we cannot, in thele perilous times, render a’ more 
efential fervice to the caufe of religion, or more faithfully diicharge 
our duty to the public, than by expreiling, however tardy we may 
be thought in dec/arinug it, our molt cordial wifh, that parents, fpon- 
fors, aces rs, and ali to whom are confiled the religious inftruc- 
non and moial conduct of the mfing generation, would put inte 


their hands a work wiitten in a pieafog and popular ftyle, ealcu- 

lated to engage the attention, while it informs the undertlanding. 
Having offered thele preliminary remarks on a work, that has af- 

forded us no {mall fatisfaction in the perufal, from its evident ten- 


iency to advance the intereits of religion and virtue; we th au now 


es 

proceed to  oftablith what we have advanced, by laving betore the 
, ' , ¢ in: : ; , , 

reader the plan which his lordfhip*has adepted in treating the * fab- 


&; which w 1 ferve as an analyfis of the whole 

« Phe method I intend to purfue inthis Treatise,” (ays his lordship) ‘is 
fo prefent to m Ouny reade rs the following fertes of Propoitions, and 
t i) LO p We Gite cry the trath of each. 

“1. From coniidesing the fiate of the heathen world, before the aps 
pearance of our Lord upon carth, tt is evident that there was an ablolute 


f 


necellity. fora revelation of God's wl, and, ol vourie, a preal probabi- 
hiv befure hand that fuch a revelation would be granted 
Atthe very time when there was a general expeclation in the 
world of tome extraordinary + rlonage making his appearance in it, a per- 
ton eatted Jefus Chriit did a tially appear upon carth, atterting that he 
was the fon of God, and that he was fent from heaven to teach mankind 
true re! ron: ancl Nec did accordingly found a relyrion, whieh from him 
was called the Chrrtivuan religion, and which has been prote ed by great 
numbers of people tom that time to the prefent. 
[if ‘Phe books of the New Tetitament were written by thole per 


. > | ’ ‘ 
fons to whom they are alermbcd, and contam a farlucui ry of Chrilt 
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WHS FUlIrION. « d the accoull there piven oO itt, MAY VC ilCuUureiv Tee 
Hed mom as itrictiyv Creve 


“TV, The feri tures of the Old Teftament (which are conneéted with 


+ . 
t New) are the genuine writings ef thole whofe names they 
bear, and give a true account of the Mofare di) n, of the hittorical 
(* . ° . ' } ’ i] 
facts, the divine commands, the moral precepts, and the prophecies which 


thev contam 
“ Vy The character of Chrit, as reprefented in the gofpels. affords very 
trong ground tor believing that he was adivine per : 
“W4. The fublimity of his doctrines and the puaty of his moral pre- 
cepts coatirm this belief. 

VIL. The rapid and fucce\stul propagation of the gofpel by the firft 
teachers of it, through a large part of the world, is a prog that they were 
favo poured with divine : afliftance and fupport. 

‘VII. A comparilon betw ixt Ch rift and Mahomet and their re(pec- 
live re ligions, leads us to conclude, that as the r: lizion of the latter was 


of the forn ro was derived from God. 
the ancient propheis, and fulfilled 
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in our Saviour, fhow that he was the Metfiah expected by the Jews, ans 
that he came into the world by divine appointment, to be the yreat 
verer and redecemer of mankind. 

“« X. The prophecies delivered by our Saviour hii nfell, prov e that he 
was endued with the foreknowledge ot tuture events, which belon; gs only 
to God and to thole in ‘pired by hin. 

« XI. The miracles performed by our Lord, demonitrate him to haye 
polletied divine power, 

“« XIL. The relurrection of our Lord from the dead, is a fret fully 
proved by the cleareti evidence, and is the feal and confirmation of fis 
divinity and of the truth of his religion.” 


UC]. 


Did the limits of our Review admit of the infertion, we would 
willingly gratify our readers by making copious extracts, to prove 
that more is not promifed thaa is performed. They will thank us 
for referring them to the work ittelf: but we cannot, without ipjuf- 
tice to the amiable prelate and to ourtelves, difimifs the article till 
we nave felected, at leaft, two or three palfages, as {pecimens of the 
mode of reafoning, ar oi diction, and in proof of the jultnefs of our 
obiervations. 

The following patfize (p. 14) points out a diftin&ion, perhaps, 
not fufficiently regarded, between the cafe of the modern infidel, 
who pretends to derive, from the unaffifted exertion of his own in- 
telic€tual powers, that knowledge of divine things, for which he is 
wholly indebted to his acquaintance with thoie infpired writings 

which he depreciates; and that of the unenli: ghtened pagan, who 
lived antecedently to the Chriftian era, and had no other means of 
acquiring ay knowledge of the true eligion, (then confined to the 
Te with nation) than from the Hebrew cvintnies, or froin the cor- 
rupted tradition of an original revelation : 


It is true, that, in the prefent times, a Deiit may have tolerably jaf 
notions of the nature and attributes of the Supreme Being, of the worip 
due to him, of the ground and extent of moral oblig ition, and even of a 
future fiate of retribution. Bat from whence docs he derive thefe no- 
trons? Not from the dictates of his own una! fitted realon, but + th 
philofophilt Routieau himfelf confeiies*) from thole very feriptures which li 
he detpifes and reviles, trom the early im pre flions of education, from | living 
and converting ina Chrifiian country, where thofe doctrines are public ly 
taught, and where, in {pite of himlelf, he imbibes fome portion of ihat 
religious knowledge which the facred writings have every where ditkuled 
and communicated to the enemies as well as the friends of the poipel. But 
they who were detiitute of thefe a dvantage Sy they Who had nothing but 
reatfon to direct them, and therefor e knew what reafon is cap able of do- 
ing, when (eit to itfelf, much b ilies than any moderna infidel (who never 
was, and never can be, precifely in the fame predicament); the’e men 
uniformly declare, thet the mere light of nature was wer compeicut to con 
du@ them into the road of happine!s and virtue; and that the only sae 
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riaim Eticke LO 6 iy Hicih well through thus lic Was a divine aiscoverp 


The difference between the hiftorical relation of finful examples, 
and the approbation of them, and the conclufion to be drawn in fa- 
vour of the writings of the Old ‘Tettament, from the time in which 
they were written, and the then debafed condition of the heathen 
nations are, In our Opinion, jultly and forcibly {tated in the follow- 


ing pallage: (p. 37-) 


It is true, indeed, Aas at in the hifforical books of the Old Teftament, 
¢iere are fome bad characters and bad actions recorded, and fome very 


cruel deeds ratnalee but thefe things are mentioned as mere hiflorical 
fact Ss, ab id by no me ans ap] yy wed or prop ie “(| as CNam role ‘sto others. And 
excepting the > pal USCS, which are comparativels fis w in number, the 
reit of thote facred books, more efpecially | Deuteronomy, the Plalms, Pro- 
verbs, Ecelefiatics, and the Prophets, are cal of very lubline reprefenta- 
tions of God and his attributes; of very excellent rules for the conduct of 
life, and examples of almoft every virtue that can adorn human nature. 
And thele things were written at a time when allihe reli of the world, 
even the witelt, and molt learned, and mot: ceatl \t nations of the 
earth, were funk in the groffett ignorance of God and religion; were wor- 
flipping idols and brute beatts, and indulging themfelves in the moft abo- 
minable vices. It is a motc fingular circumirance, that a people ina re- 
note, oblcure corner of the world, very inferior to feveral heathen nations 
in learning, in philofophy, in genius, in fcience, and all the polite arts, 
fhould yet be fo infinitely their faperiors in their ideas of the Supreme 
Being, ‘and in every thing re lating to morality and religion. This can no 


4 


otherwile be accounted 4 rv, than on the tuy potition of their having been 
infiructed in theie things by God himlell, o¢ by perions commiffioned and 
infpired by him ; gw ‘is, of their having been really f:voured with thefe 


divine revelations, which are rccorded in ihe't books ot the Old Teflament.” 


\ 
a 
i 


Egually juft and weil deferving of particular notice is the follow- 


ing ftriking remark; which, abftractedly confidercd, affords one of 
the moj{t convincing provis > of the truth of Chriitian ity: (p. 96.) 


He (i. e. Chrit) foretold the defiruction of Jerufalem, with fuch ver 
particular ard minute ciurcumttances, in the 24th chapte, of St. Matthew, 
the 13th of St. Mark, and the 2Ht of St. Luke, that no one who reads 
the defeription of that event, in the hitiorians of thofe times, can have the 
imalleft doubt of our Saviour’s divine foreknowledge. We have a mott 
authentic, exact, and circumitantial account of the fiege and deftruction 
ol thé ut city by the Romans, written by Jotephus, a Jewilh and contem- 
porary hifiorian; and the defcription he has given of this terrible calamity 
fo perfectly correfponds with our Saviour’s prophec y, that one would have 
thought, had we not known the contrary, that it had been written by a 
Chriitian, on purpofe to illuitrate that prediction.” 


It might feem fuperfluous to produce more in commendation of a 
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work, 
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work, that has already pafled throuzh feveral editions, and has been 
admitted, as we underftan’!, on the catalogue of ils diftributed by 
the truly excellent tociety for promoting Chriftian knowledve. 

To his readers, as they advance in “Life, the Bifhop recommends 
fevcral weil-known treati(ts on the fame fibje; among which are 
thote jufily efteemed works of Grotius, Leflre, and Leattie ; to whieh 
we will add the work of Profetior ‘hendia, on the 6 Reajonablene); 
and Certainty of the Chriflian Religion;” a production of very conti 
derable merit. 

Having tollowed his lordfhip, with attention, through the feveral 
propolitions under which are clafled the various arsuments that are 
adduced in proot of the truth of our holy religion, we do mott rea- 
dily concur tn the opinion, that, although many other proofs of a 
very fatisfactory nature might be added, the quettion inay be lafely 
reited on thote that are here ftated. 


When we colect them all together int ) one Pp sit of view” ( b rc Ve6 
his lor Miip) ; “when we contider the deplorable ignorance and mcouceivas 
ble de pr wit of the heathen world before the birth of Chrili, which ren- 
dered a divine interpotitio n elentially neceiiary, and therefore high!y pro- 
bable; the appearance of Chi fLupon earth, at the very time when his 
prefence was moll wanted, and when there was a geneial expectation 


throughout the Fait, that tome great and extraordinary 
to come ito the Wo ld: the tran cendent excellence of Ou ¥ rds cha- 
racter, fo infinitely beyond that of every other moral teacher; the calm- 
nels, the compofure, the dignity, the integrity, the fpotlets fanctity of 
his manners, fo utterly meontiftent with eve ‘y idea of enthufiafin or sn- 
polture ; the fub limity and importance of bh doftrines: the confummuate 
wifdom and pe. lect parity of hits mo, ai precepts, far exceeding the nataral 


powers of aman born in the humbleit (ituation, and in a remote and ob- 
feure corner of the world, ecape leayinay, education, languages, or 


lon} aie eee Lee a 


books: the rapid and alion) har f propay alton of his reliecton, 1) a very 
fuort {pace of time, through ala moit every reg rion of the Lalit, by the toie 
efforts of tumfeli and a how literate {1 ermen, iM direct oppotition to ail 
the power, the authority, the learning, the philolophy, the reigning vic 


~~ -« 


fs . ’ ' t be 
prejudices, and fupe rlitions of the world; the complete and marked op- 
polition, In every ellent: | pot mnt, between the character and religion ot 
Chriti and the characier wks eligion of Mahomet, exactly fuch as might 


1 


be expecied between truth wid falichood; the minute de/eription of al 
the moti material crrcumilances of kis birth, lite, fullerines, death, and re- 
furrection, given by the ane tent prophets many hunc ire d years betore - 

was born, and exactly fulfilled in him, and him only » pomting him out : 
the Mefiieh of the Tew sand the Redeemer of mankind; the various p10. 
hecies deavered by Chrift himtelf, which were all punctually accompinh- 
ed, mort etpecially the deitruction of Jerulalem by the Roi: US ; the many 
aftouuhing miracles wrought by J Hus, in the open face of dav, betore 
thoufands of {pectators, the re ality of which is proved by muititudes of 
the moii unexceptonable wiin “es, who fealed their teiiim ny with their 
blood, and was even ackhnowledyed by the ¢ artiett and moil mveterate 
enemies of the Golpel: and, lailly, that moit alionidhing and well authen- 
ticated miracle of our Lord's refurrection, which was ihe teal and confir- 
mation 
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mation of hits own Divine Origin, and that of his religion; when all the® 
various evidences ate biought together, aud in amupartenity Weighed, it fecms 
hard!) within the power of a foie and ingenuous mind to refift the mm- 
preftion of thei united force. If tuch a combination of evidence as this 
is not fufficient to fatisfy an honeft enqu! rer into tiuth, it is utterly i m- 

nofible that any event, which patied in former times, and which we did 
not (ee with our own eye s, can ever be proved to have happened, by any 
decree of teftimony whatever. — It m: iy lately be affirmed, that no initanee 
can be produced of any one fact or event, faid to have taken place in pait 
ages, and citablithed by fuch evidence as that on which the Chriftian re 
velation reits, that afterwards turned out to be falle. We challenge, the 
cpemies of our faith to bring forward, if they can, any fuch imitance. lf 
they cannot (and we know it to be impoflible) we have a right to fay, that 
areligion, fupported by fuch an extraordinary accumulation of evidence, 

null be true; ; and that ul men, who pretend to be guided by argument 
and by prDor, are bound, by the moft facred obligations, to receive the 
religion of Chriit as a re ul revelation from God,” 


It is very properly premifed, that, when the young perfon has ac- 
duired a competent knowledge of the evidences of Chriftianity, and 
is fully convinced of its divine origin, the great end for which this 
knowledge was obtained, ** the moft i important part of the bufinels, 
ftill remains to be accomplifhed ;” and that he muft proceed to in- 
guire into the doétrines and duties of the Chriftian religion, with a 
ferious refolution to believe implicitly the onc, and to obey cheer- 
fully the other, 


‘YT muft warn my young di! on that when they have, by the courfe 
of re ading here fuggelte d, arrived at a full conviction of the Divine Ori- 
gin of the Chriftian re ligion, they ty not imagine that their tafk is fi- 
nifhed, and that nothing more is re quire dat their hands. The moft im- 
portant part of their batine(s {till remains to be accomplifhed. After be- 
ing fatisfied that the Chriftian religion comes from God, their next {tep is 
to enquire careiully what that re ligion i is, what the doctrines are which it 
requires to be believed, and what the duties which it requires to be per- 
formed.” 

“ When they have thus learnt what Chriftianity 1s, and what it de- 
mands from them, they will feel it to be their iidifpe unable duty (as it is 
unqueltionably their true{t interelt) to believe implicitly all the doctrines, 
Rn obey with chearfulnefs all the commands, of their Maker and Redeem- 

; to facrifice to them, and to their own future eternal welfare, all their 
cor: upt paffions and irregular defires, to preferve themlelves unfpotted 
from the world, and to implore the afiiftance of Divine Grace, co-operating 
with their own molt carne! ri endeavours, to render their belief in the Got- 
pel effectual to the fanctification of their hearts, the regulation of their 
lives, and the falvation of their fouls.” 


We are by no means friendly to the practice of preaching printed 
fermons, however fuperior they may be in matter or compofition ; 
although a contrary opinion may boaft the fanétion of no mean au- 
therities; becaufe we think that fuch a practice would not only pre- 
clude the preacher from adapting his difcourfes to the circumftances 
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of his audience, and refuting the prevailing errors of the times, whe- 
ther in principles or morality; but would allo eventually produce a 
habit of indolence among the younger clergy, and. bring into con- 
tempt an ordcr of men, whofe ‘ lips fhould prcferve k nowledge :” 
yet would we not be thought to rank that young divine with the 
plagiarift or copyi/t, who, were the ; religious principles of his parith- 
joners in danger of being unfettled, by the infidel philofap hifls of the 
day, fhould form into a connected feries of parochial and popular 
diicourfes, with a practical and pathetic peroration, arifing out of the 
fubje&, the twelve Propofitions of the Bifhop’s Summary; more than 
we fhould deem his time mifpent, or his talents mitemployved, who 
fhould, for his own occafional ufe in the pulpit, diveft of their 
quaintnets, and fub-divifions, and clothe in the polifhed diction of 
a Porteus, the profound erudition, the found divinity, the fcrip- 
ture politics, and the Chriftian morality contained in the ninety-itx 
fermons of the incomparable Bifhop ANDREWES. 








The Netw Cyclopedia, or Univerfal Hiftory of Arts and Sciences. By 


Retina ees, D.D. F.R.S. ‘Part I. gto. 18s. Longman. 
1802. 


HE valuable DiGtionary publifhed by Mr, Chambers, under the 
title of an Univerfal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, has 
ferved as a chief corner-ftone for all the fubfequent fabrics of a fi- 
milar nature which have been from time to time conftructed in this 
country; in fome of thefe the improvement of literature, in many 
pecuniary profit only, and in not a few the purpofes of partial prin- 
ciple and individual prejudice have been confulted in proportion to 
the virtuous, the interefted or infidious motives of the re{pective pro- 
prietors, “That sang: advantage and pecuniary gain may and ought 
to be conjoined we readily admit, becaufe we confider that the Ja 
bourer is worthy of his hire, and none more w oithy than he who 
labours liberally in the caufe of learning ; but in whatever degree the 
hand of party interferes in a performance of this defcription, or in- 
deed in any other work from which literary benefit ought to be ex- 
pected, the progrefs of intelligence muit in great seeatace be impeded 
if not altogether fruftrated ; or if any knowle dge fhould be acquired, 
it muft be of that perverted kind which reafon rejects and truth dif- 
claims. At firft view, perhaps, it may be deemed a thing altogether 
impracticable, that in a dictionary of arts and fciences, where reafon 
and demonftration feem to be enthroned in their peculiar dominion, 
aught that can oppofe the one or counteract the other fhould find 
a under any fhape. This, however, our revolutionary neigh- 
ours long ago attempted to effect; and to a moft pernicious extent 
have they fucceeded !—But even in their meridian of Li/usminifin the 
Crudities of the fceptic, and the blafphemies of the Atheift, the pro- 
fanations and depraved ideas of the modera philofopher, were wrapt 
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in the vartous difguifes of infinuating pretext and falfe pofition, the 
more imperceptibly to fap thofe foundations of religious, moral and 
focial reftraint which had been lard in the experience of ages. 
Whoever has read, heard, or been himielf a witnels of the nume- 
rous obliquities by which the agents of this {yitem have, in all coun- 
tries, for the laft twenty years been indetatigably employed in ad- 
vancing it, muft know that not a fingle avenue of the mind which 
ignorance has left open or careleffnefs allowed to remain unguarded, 
has been permitted to continue long unoccupied or unatlailed b 
their deftructive tenets; tenets which in all the original {pirit of their 
firft diabolical profeflor are made ufe of as the pretended means of 
exalting the perception of men far above the infirmities of human 
wifdom, but which, whenonce adopted, deprive us of all confciouf- 
nefs of good intent, and fink us into that deterioration of our nature 
which the virtuous part of mankind witnefs with regret, and devils 
only can rejoice at. by fuch endeavours, fuch tenets, and fuch a 
confequence, have the peace and happinefs of the continent been de- 
ftroyed; long had the inflammable matter been fecretly collecting 
fromall points; anarchy, atheifm, and the debafing doctrine of ne- 
ceflity all refpectively contributed and jointly mingled their combutti- 
ble fupplies. In France the volcano opened, and whilit the lava of 
the eruption was furioufly {preading itfelf far and wide over that and 
the neighbouring realms, overwhelming in one broad track of de- 
vattation all diftinétions human and divine, men who called them- 
felves men of fcience, and leagued with pretenders who in the de- 
moniac garb of the new philofophy vaunted themfelves the literati 
of the univerfe, were feen lighting at the very crater their firebrands 
of fedition and rebellion, of blafphemy and depravity, and amid the 
afhes of the combuttion, hurling them among the people of every 
nation: fome reached this country and were initantly extinguifhed 
by the wife precautions of the governors and by the good fenfe of the 
coverned. Infulated as we are, we efcaped thofe concuflions which 
violently fhook whole kingdoms that were within their immediate in- 
fluence; much of the aihes of the eruption however fell among us, 
and fpread a kind of Jatent heat in fome minds, which, although it 
never has yet kindled into a conflagration, continues to give an ine 
flammatory principle to all their operations, ‘That this might dif- 
fufe itfelf univerfally, and predifpofe the general intellect to a dif- 
tempered warmth, which in the moment of opportunity might be 
readily chafed into flame, fubtle inquiries into the confiftency of 
eftablifhments which the experience and afient of mankind through- 
out the feveral {tages of civilized fociety had gradually confirmed, 
and artful doubts of thofe moft facred truths which nothing but the 
love and mercy of Gop could have revealed, were induftrioufly fet 
on foot in every rank and condition of the community. But thefe, 
as they were pofitive efforts, were as pofitively oppofed, and the pure 
ray of truth eclipfed this glare of {purious illumination, directing the 
eye of difcrimination to the detection of all the elaborate fophittries, 
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by which good was affefted to be demonttrated evil, and evil good.— 
Thus defeated in their firtt attempt upon the truth by ber ftrenuous 
defenders, thefe adverfaries to the beit interefts of their feliow-crea- 
tures, direéted their attacks againft the lefs aflured minds of the rifing 
generation. New editions for ‘the ufe of fchaols, of fuch books as were 
commonly adapted to {cholaftic inftitution, iffued in fhoals from pri- 
wate and public prefles. Into thefe were infinuated finifter oblerva- 
tions on natural and revealed religion, puzzling difquifitions on the 
rights of men and nations, interfperfed with examples, all tendin 

to inftil republican impetuofity of fpirit, and contempt of fubjcCtion 
to thole regular duties of obedience, thole imperative obli; gations of 
a pious and moral nature which reftrain the ardour of youth to vir- 
tuous objects, and direct their early talents to ufetul and honourable 
exercife. In all thefe varied aflaults, however, the mane ’s forces 
were routed by the guardian vigilance of thoie who prefide over our 
national education, and by the circumipcction of the directors of our 
provincial feminaries. At length the confiruction of Cyclopadias 
was confidered by the coa: \jutors of Gallic policy as the moft com- 
prehenfive ficld for exertion, and from being writers of fulious pam- 
phlets, and editors of {chool-books, they became compilers of Dic- 
tionaries of arts and fciences. Thefe afforded a vehicle diffufe 
enough to convey the poifon without a detecting tinge; and as fuch 
productions could not fail as books of reference and expenfive pur- 
chafe to deicend to potlerity, the contaminating principles they con- 
veyed would be tiansfufed from father to fon, ‘and fo become here- 
ditary. In this fyftem of circulation, thercfore, although the main 
arteries which give pulfation to the whole body of infidel and poli- 
tical diflent be not admitted, yet the deiiciency may be ** remedied 
im avery co? ifider able degree by that kind of ramification of the prencipal 
fubjea” which winding among the more prominent branches of the arts 
and iciences will more ¢ Heciually difeafe the whole body of literature. 
Thus will the man of practical fcience be caught in the {nare that 
fpreads over the whole work, In purtuit of fcientitic informa- 
tion he may be induced to dwell awhile upon iome detached fubject 
of feripture hiitory, of evangelical record, or of apoftolic teitimony ; 
fome article of univerfal hiftory may catch his eye, fome Jubject in 
natural, moral and political philofophy may detain him, and as 
practice not theory conttitutes his ficheme of knowledge, he will 
readily take for granted what is in this infufficicut and mutilated 
manner detailed, nor will he give hinfelf the trouble of fearching 
beyond th: lag it or reference before him; an authority which 
party principle usurps, a reference which invidious defign points out 
and tedlice confines to thofe of fimilar fentiment.—IThus too 
will the man of piety be difiracted in his conclufions, and the young 
inquirer be Jed aftray. The former by doubts ane objections to his 
rule of faith, which he never before heard of, and 1 by fludious con- 


cealment of ‘intelligence which might fupport him in his former ja- 
tisfaGtion of belicf by removing the doubis and refuting the objections 
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thus adduced. The latter by finding himfelf referred in his firft re- 
fearches after information to authors who, mifreprefenting truth or 
difguiling falfhood in her temblance, bewilder and deceive him, and 
thus whiift under the influence of difappointment and diiguft, he be- 
comes the willing dilciple of doubt and unbelief. 

From the man of abftraét knowledge thefe productions have but 
little to apprehend; in matters of abftruf: concern, fuch an one ne- 
ver _ to books of reierence where tcience is disjointed by exs 
tract, From the man of general knowledge fti!l lefs is to be dreaded, 
becaufe as he profeil’s to know every thing he can feldom be matter 
or judge of any thing. ‘The inexperienced and the unfettled mind, 
therefore, as they are the objects, fo they become the victims of the de- 
fizgning projec tors of {uch works. —But we mutt no farther extend thefe 
obfervations, which the plain facts of every day’s experience have drawn 
from our pen; it is now neceflary for us to turn to the work before 
us, and to fee whether or not the foregoing remarks which apply to 
fome we of the fame nature be equally applicable to this.— 
Our attention has been repeatedly called to ic; its principles have 
been arraigned. [t remains for us to prove with what jultice. Its 
principles therefore we fhall firft examine as of the greateft moment, 
when a work of this important and comprehenfive extent has already 
left the prefs. 

The fecond edition of Mr. Chamber’s Dictionary was publifhed in 
1791, in this was incorporated the fupplement to the firft, and we 
are told by the proprietors, in the advertifement to this, was “ adapt- 
ed to the ftate of literature and {cience at the time of its publica- 
tion.”’—Our readers will recollect what was the ftate of politics at 
tat period both at home and abroad, they will alfo recollect what 
was the character then aflumed by the French Encyclopzedia, and 
will more readily comprehend how many of its articles might be 
** adapted” to the purpole of the Englifh one, under the guile of an 
improved incorporated fupplement, fo as to elude that juftifiable fuf- 
picion with which all fentiments and c onduct aflimilating with thofe 
of the revolution were regarded on this fide the watcr. Peace, how- 
ever, has Julled the appichentions of the country into fomething like 
pene eral confidence; this, therefore, is the period chofcn by the edi- 
tor tor the reiteration of his Cyclo paedis in labours. Another fupple- 
ment is thought of, but the thought 1s prudently given up. And, 
indeed, we mutt ce onte! s that to prefent in a body the innovating ade 
ditions and modern improvements in infidelity and republicanifm, 
* adapted” from the national inftitute. of Paris to the meridian of 


| Britith literature, would be too bold an attack upon the forbearance 


of Englifhmen, who, howcver unwarily they have fince the ratifi- 
cation permitted the vat influx of French publications, would be 
ftartled at feeing fo large an importation all at once attached to an 
Englith dictionary, in the form of a fupplement; and as former j jea- 
leu ifies would the n terminate in conviction, an indignant fenfation 
might be excited that would prove fatal to the fale. Since, there- 
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fore, ** the alterations and additions are fo numerous that it would be 
impofible to intreduce them in a fupplement, with any degree of 
advantage to the original work or to themfelves,” fome plaufible pres 
text mutt be deviled to thew that it could not be done alfo with an 
degree oi advantage to the public. ‘* They have therefore deter. 
mined to publifh a NEW worK,” which affords them an opportu. 
nity of inferting a variety of new fubjects, and of deviating from the 
general plan of arrangement in works of this kind, ** and adopting 
that which teems bett adapted to the defign of communicating know- 
ledge by means of a dictionary ;” that is, not by feparate treatites, but 
by ** ramifications ot the principal fubject,” with references to the 
detached parts of it under their peculiar heads. And yet thefe means, 
which they confefs are beft adapted to their purpofe, they allow on 
the other hand ‘* mutilate and mangle” the fciences thus treated upon. 
Why then adopt it ?—to mutilate and mangle {cience cannot be the 
beft way of communicating knowledge. We fhrewdly fufpeét there 
is another reafon not fo fately to be declared, and at which we have 
already hinted. “his unconnected mode of treating a fubjeét does 
not bring it into one view, and all its points and bearings are not fo 
immediately feen. The attention being thus diverted, the judgment 
is more eafily furprifed into aflent whilft the main defign of the publi- 
Cation is not fo directly fufpected ; amidft thefe diverging and con- 
verging rays the focus is not fo eafily found, the reafon is dazzled, 
and the principle intended to be inftilled does not fo clearly appear. 
We are alfo tomewhat inclined to think that the profefled imprac- 
ticability of ** giving afummary of the fubjeéts which this new 
work will contain,” arifes from fome fuch purpofed concealment of 
what it would be madnefs openly to announce. Why clfe complain 
of the ** inadequate limits of an advertifement” which it was in 
their exclufive power to extend? All this ftudied concealment of 
the plan of the work, we muft own, ftrengthens thofe fufpicions of 
its purpofe which the ufe of Encyclopadias among the French has 
forced us to entertain of feveral of thefe works. Befides, the fol- 
lowing apology feems to us a very inadequate and a very myfterious 
seafon to be alledged: ** Nor will it be expected at this period of 
tilumination and general inquiry, that we fhould enlarge on the im- 
portance and utility of fuch a publication,”—We readily grant the 
mafonic intuition with which the real defign of this ** new work’? is 
recognized by the iiluminated, but for us who are not of the bro- 
therhood we muft be content to guefs at it, and fpite of the fhynefs 
of the advertifement we are inclined to think we have guefled right; 
by the fons of Ji/umination ‘* the importance and utility” of it to 
the caufe they have,efpouted may be gratefully acknowledged; at pre- 
fent, however, we defpair of finding out either in the caufe which 
we have efpoufed. ‘The abilities of thofe gentlemen who have pro- 
mifed to affift the editor in the conduct of the compilation are uni- 
verfally allowed ; and as the fevera] departments of icience in which 
they are held in tuch high eftimation do not neceflarily implicate them 
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in any pofitive concurrence with the general defign of the work, we 
do not think it neceflary to remark on the extraordinary coincidence 
in the abitract opinions of moit of them with thofe of the Editor. 

No perfon being mentioned as taking upon him the department 
of divinity, moral and political philofophy, with the biography, we 
conclude that this is the portion which the Editor referves to him- 
felf; if io, we know what we have to expect, and fhall regard him 
as particularly refponfible for whatever appear under thofe heads. 

The firft article which tends to confirm our fufpicions is that of 
“© Aaron.” In this very brief defcription of the firit High Prieft of 
Ifrael, we are told, that ‘* he and his fons exercifed the offices of 
of priefts by divine appointment.” We are informed of his office 
and fervice under his brother Mofes; but we read nothing of the ty- 
pical part of his character by which the interceflion and atonement of 
Jefus Chrilt our blefled Redeemer are prefigured. ‘Thofe two mott 
awful faéts which occurred during his minitration, the deftruétion 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, whom the earth fwallowed up alive 
for attempting to torm a {chifm in the Church of God, and to foment 
rebellion in the State, and the dreadful peitilence which confumed 
fourteen *houfand feven hundred perfons who juttified the offence of 
thofe men, thefe fearful judgments are thus artfully pafled over in 
this new work. ** Ina fubfequent period (the chronology of which 
is marked with precifion) Korah afpired to the prieftly ofhce, and 
Dathan and Abiram claimed a fhare with Mofes in the fovereign 
authority ; for which aét of rebellion, as their biftory informs us, they 
were fignally punifhed.” 

This is the firft print of the cloven foot. The doétrine of atone- 
ment was not here to be mentioned or even hinted at, for this is one 
of thofe authorities on which the doGtrines of the church are fub- 
ftantiated, and the hopes of the Chriftian founded, 

That Aaron was in this ac ot interceflion the reprefentative of our 
Lord and Saviour Jefus Chriit, the great High Prieft of our pro- 
teffion, the effectual interceffor for the falvation of finners, was too 
much for the Editor to dwell upon ; as it is too much tor him to dif- 
prove; belides, that men fhould be thus ‘ fignally punifhed” tor 
merely acculing of prieftcratt thofe whom God had appointed to the 
prieftly office, and that fo many who only expreffed their wifhes for 
reform in Cherch and State, who only alferted that every man was 
qualified to be his own prietl, to inftruct and to fave himielf, fhould 
be cut off from the face of the earth, was a point not to be admitted 
without fome hefitation, and therefore the relation is adroitly enough 
qualified by, ** as therr hifory informs us,” fubaud: not as we be- 
lieve.” We cannot conftrue this parenthefis in any other manner, be- 
caufe we are of opinion that whoever cites the Bible would, if he be- 
lieved in its authenticity, feel himfelf under no neceflity to make ule 
of any apologetic turn in exprefling his beltet. [n this article we 
are referred tor a farther account of Aaron to Exodus, Leviticus, 
and the book of Numbers, ch. xx. ver. 24. and, to Calmet’s Dic- 
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tionary ; but, for a ftill farther account of him, we beg leave to refer 
to St ‘Paul’ s Epiftle to the Hebrews, where be is mentioned as the 
pofitive type ot Chrift in the charaéler of interceffion ; and fer 
additiona! remarks on this part of his office and charaéter, ‘wre would 
direct the reader to Dr. Herne’s admirable and feriptural difcourfe 
upon this fubject, entitled. ** The Prevailing Tnterceffor.” — is 
necellary for us to obferve how tar the biography of this article 

*¢ improved” in this publication, from the tranfcript of the fame out 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. “The interpolation, ** as their hi/- 
tory informs us,” is added with the principal part of the fact thus 
“6 mutilated,” 

Under the word “ Abaddon” fceptical fpeculation makes its firft 
flep in this Diétionary. « Abaddon” fays the author of this article, 
‘* has been thought by many interpreters to be fatan or the devil.” 
With the names of thefe interpreters we are not favoured, but are 
referred to the opinions of feven authors, from whom this conclufion 
is directly drawn, ** that Abaddon may be underftood to denote ci- 
ther Mahomet who iflued from the aby{s or the cave of Hera to pro- 
pagate his pretended revelations; or more generally the faraccn 
** power.” This conclufion, however, is fet afide to infert arm opinion 
of Mr. Bryant’s, who fo elaborately contrived to confound the fym- 
bols of Chrittianity with thofe of Paganifm. Abaddon is according 
to the laft cited authority the nameot the Ophite Deity, the worthip 
of whom he tells us prevailed very antiently and very generally. 
Now there are few pious readers of their Bible but what have con- 
fidered the Abaddon of the Revelations as the prophetic appella- 
tion of Satan, the deftroyer ; but they learn from this article, and re- 
ferences are added tor their farther intelligence, that this Abaddon 
may be Mahomet, or the Saracen Power, or the Ophite Deity ; but let 
them not be alarmed, until there fhall be better ground for changing 
their opinion, than the vifionary fuggettions of the {chifmatic 5 let 
them preferve that which they have hitherto adopted u ipon the autho- 
rity of many who were men ot equal wildo m and piety with thofe 
who thus pretend to Interpret prophecy for the ufe, burt, in fae, per- 
vert it to the abufe, of human intelligence. In order that the efforts 
of thefe men may be ri ightly appreciated, we refer the reader to Sir 
Ifaac Newton’s remark on fuch forced conftiuGions which are thus 
put on the Apocalypte, i in his ritch. p. 251, on that fubjedt.  ** It 
is not the providence of man but the providence of God, which is 
defigned to be manifefled by the Revelaiions.” 

The article ** Abbadie” prefents us with a curious fpecimen of 
biogrsphical candour :—James Abbadie was a native of Switzerland, 
and born in the middle of the feventeenth century, about the time 
epifcopacy was reftored in England and Scotland ; he was a {trong 
advocate for the Reformed Church. The biographer allows him to 
have been ‘* a zealous Proteftant, and one of the moft eloquent of 
men of the period in which he lived; but,” he goes on, ‘ his ima- 
gination and memory which was fingular retentive, as well as his 
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learning and eloquence, feem to have been fuperiour to his sudgerent. - 
Surely candour ieems to eeqnite that fome proof of this inferior ity of 
judgment ought to have been adduced, otherwife the charadter of th 
reat man is harthly treated; tor zeal without judgment makes an 
enthufiait ; learning without judgment makes a bad advocate, and 
eloquence without judgment makes aman talk to no purpo fe—of 
what account then was his eminence? Was this want of judgment 
afcribed to him becaufe he was fo zealous a defender ot the Protef- 
tant Church? “The mind ought not to have been lett to afk co 
quettion ot an Editor who is not fo. The improve ment and addit 

in this article which correfponds verbatim with the fame in the Ei 
cyclopa lia Britannica, is what the ey was not only too honeft to 
infert, but too ingenuous to think of, the expreffion, relative to the 
inferiority of judgment. By which it appr irs, that this new work 
is atal| events inferior to that Didtionary in its regard to truth, 

‘The word “* Abbreviation” fhows how fiudioufly the favourite re- 
ferences are introduced. The (Me. NTEPUINTA, or the diverfions of 
Purley, are here referred to. The author of this work is feleéted 
from © numberlefs’’ writes on the fame fubjc@, who are not 
named; whoever is acquainted with the fingular mode of politi “al eXx- 
emplification of etymological fubjccts whi ‘h th's book contains , will 
not wonder at its being fo exclufively pointed out for reference. 

The name of ‘¢ Abernethy,” an eminent /Pre/yterran Divine, is 
mentioned ina ftrain of unqualitred eulogy as the man who fuggelled 
the Belfaft Inftitution, the profeffed aim of which, was to oppofe the 
eftablifhment in Church and State We hear of no interiority of judg- 
ment in this mst, although it is pretty apparent in the refolutions draw: n 
up by him and the rett ot his party, white h that noone might be ig- 
norant ot his prine iples of diffent are fully detailed: his work on the 
divine attributes is chara@erifed as contatning the molt “ liberal and 
manly fentiments on the great fubjects of natural reli icion.” “The 
molt liberal ot a different communion will not be inclined to admit 
the impartiality of this panegyric. Even the Scotch Encyclopedia 
does not advance fo much, and forbears to infert the ae lutions of his 
and his p irty s diflent ; thefe therefore and the - meeoyric are  addi- 
tions and improvements ” of this ** new work,” which, in the biogra- 
phy we have noticed, appears to have been seateethes rather clofcly 
from the above-mentioned public ation. 

In the article ** Abort-on,” this fhamelefs reafoning is introduced 
from we Roman law, and atrerwards {aid to be conformable to our 
laws. The foundation (fays the Editor) on which the pra@tice fs 
Jaid to have been alowed, was that the fatus while in uterc, was re- 
puted as a part of the mother, ranked as one of her own vilecra, cier 
which fhe had the jame power as over the refi, belides, that it was not 
reputed as a m: at, homo; nor to be alive otherwife than as a veget- 
able. co nfeque nt! ' the crime amounted to no more than that of pi lucking 
We will make one or two oblevthiidns 
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corporated one and inthe Encyclopxdia Britannica: The expreffion 
“¢ is faid” is not fuffcient authority for infe rting fo abominable an 
affertion ; nor is the refpontibility of the Editor taken away by are- 
ference to an heathen poct and philofopher, Juvenal and Seneca. 

We are aware of the danger of fuftering fo horrid a fophifm even of 
heathen debauchery to go abroad uncontroverted. ‘This was the 
Editor’s concern ; however, it is fhortly done by obferving, that if 
the mother’s power of deftroying the foetus be the fame as that which 
fhe has over the reft of her vifcera, we aflert that fuch a power does 
not in any degree exift, ‘The prefervation of life is a duty incum- 
bent upon all: the foetus ts a part of the mcther’s life, and in time 
would have life in itfelf; it cannot be dcflroyed without the extinc- 
tion of life ; and is therefore criminal in the eyes of God, and this 
ought to be fufficient to conititute it a crime in the eves of mankind. 

Although i it be not ** homo,” nor reputed as a man, it is ~of alive asa 
vegetable, becaufe it is in the way to become man, which no veget- 
able is, and therefore the crime does amount to more than that of 
plucking unripe fruit from the tree, tor it is depriving God of a 
creature in all human probability, and is controverting the firft prin- 
ciple of creation. But, after all, was it neceflary for the purpole of 
expediting f{cientific refearch that fo brutal a praclice fhould be thus 
mentioned without one counteracling argument? Why are we told 
that Pope Innocent X. condemned as falfe and fcandalous the notion 
of its being lawful for a young woman, her life and character being 
at flake, to procure abortion? Why are not fome of his reafons ad- 
duced? Why are we informed that modern Romifh ecclefiaftical 
laws allow of difpenfations tor it, and at the fame time nothing is 
added to fhew the wicked abturdity of fuch difpenfations?) No human 
power can make lawtul whatloever counteracts the laws of the Al- 
mighty Lord and giver of life. Notwithflanding the quotation trom 
Blackitone in this ariicle, we muf{t think that our penal code is not 
fevere enough again{t aitempts of this fort in the earlier {tages of im- 
pregnation. We mult add, that paflages of this defcription, when 
not effentially requifite to perfect the intelligence upon the fubj ™ 
fhould either be entire ly fuppredl ed or difguiled in Latin. This, 
conceive, would be an ** improvement” when the ‘ addition” is 
neceffary. 

In the account of the patriarch, Abraham, which inwther refpects 
is much more correct than that of Aaron, there occur two pailages 
which we muft not ~~ over unnoticed, The firlt, {peaking of the 
offering up of Ifaac has this expreflion: ‘¢ the event with all the cir- 
cumiftances which attended it is well known.” Is not this by much 
too curfory a manner of treating this memorable type of the great 
facrifice of the Son of God, the Saviour of the world: How is it that 
fuch principal points of the Chriftian faith are not found in their 
proper places? We venture to alert, that this and the brief hiilory 
of Aaron are neither of them complete without them. We would 
not anfwer ourfelves by furmifing that the writer's belief perhaps 
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does not comprehend typical connefion, becaufe individual belief has 
nothing to do with a book of this fort compiled for the purpofe of 
general reference. The fecond paif. we we advert to runs thus :— 
« According to the Arabians, who have given usa hillory of Abra- 
ham very a iffe rent trom that a the Bible, he was the fon of Azar, and 
grandfon ot Zerah; and the ealtern seattihiod have a long tradition 
concerning Abraham’s life, which d:ffers very much trom that of Mo~ 
fes.”’ In: what? and why ? is the natural queftion ; but this we are 
not told. It is fufficient for the reader to know that there are ac- 
counts differing very much from thofe of facred writ. To have con- 
tradi@ted authoritatively fuch accounts, would have been overthrowing 
the imprefcriptible rights of doubt. This biographical article ap- 
proximates alfo very near to the fame inthe E ncyclopadia Britannica: 
but the spre vement is the * addition” of thefe two accounts very dif 


ferent from that of the Bible, 


Under the word «* Abridgment,” we mect with a ftriking inftance 
of the new mode of applying quotation in Diétionaries of this cha- 
racter. 

It has been thought neceflary to bring the fubje& of ar pine for- 
ward, in order to produce an inftance of the compreflion of 400 pages 
written upon this fubjeét into 38 lines; but why fhould the doairine 
of miracles be made ufe of for this sentebei becaufe it gives the 
Editor an opportunity to introduce the fub{tance of Mr. Ifume’s fenti- 
ments on that head more conveniently ; but to do this, it is neceflary 
to keep up fome exterior of imparti ality. Dr. Campbel’s refutation 
of Mr. H. is in like manner compretled, and the Dodtor reprefented 
as making ule of the word ¢ violation,” for the interference of Jefus 
Chrift in controuling the powers of nature, and making them obe- 
dient to his will. T o divert the inquirer from referring to Hume, in 
order to judge of the propriety of this abridgment, we will prefume 
to recommend a {mall duodecimo which requires no abridgment-—— 
Dr. Horne’s Letters on Infidelity, where all that Hume could objcé& 
is anfwered as fully as by Dr. Campbel. The smprovement in this 
article of the incorporated edition, is the ‘* addition” of abridged ex- 
tracts on the miracles from Hume, the Atheift, and Dr. Campbel, 2 
Diffenting Divine. We cannot but feel much apprehention for the 
{tability of the inexperienced inquirer’s principles, when we perceive 
Hume fo conftantly referred to under the appellation of the “ aceule 
Mr. Hume,” as in the article of abftraQion, which in this edition is 
«* improved” by more copious ‘ additions’ , of Mr. Hume’s reafon- 
ing ; had the term /udtle inftead of acute been attached to this Atheiit, 
we think he had been more impartially characterized. 

We now come to a fubje& which brings the prine iples of this 
Encyclopadia {till nearer to our view, and thews moft clearly that 
this ** new work” is a new vehicle of infidelity. 


The word «* Accommodation” furnifhes us with abundant proof of 


this ; by a very fingular application of this principle in theology, the 
prop! hecies are made to have no immediate refercnce to our Lord 
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Jefus Chrift. The quotations in the New Teftament from the Oli, 
are reprefented to have been cafually”’ ufer 1 by the writers of the ia 
mer, and not witha defign toafleit that the occafion was, inthe view 
of the author of the words.”” The law of circumcifion, the tabernac le, 
and the brazen {erpent are faid to have been accommodated by Motes, 
from the Egyptian cuftoms, to the purpoles of Judaifm. A long 
quotation from an infidel Dutch protetior is then added, in which 
we are told, that Chriit, in his doctrines, manifelled an intended 
condefcenfion to the ignorance, imbecility, and - ejudices of his 
hearezs: that he made ufe of arguments *$ csinciding’”’ with the po- 
pular notions and national prejudices ot thofe. ‘whol he taught: 
that be did not think proper to reform many errors in religion, 
becaufe he might have unneceffarily srritated the minds ot his 
hearers, and rendered them averfe to his iuftruions: that “ the 
apottles followed his example and accammadated their doétrines 
with the populur notions of demons and demeniacs, and the devil 
as inftigating mankind to fin:” that the ex/fence of the devil is 
utterly incan/ifient with the perfetions and wifdom of Gop and the 
free and moral agency of man: that what the apoltles Peter and 
Jude have faid about evil fpirits is apocryphal: that St. he § ace 
count of the Pool of Bethefda is an erroneous notion of his country- 
men, to which he accommodated himfelf: that in the parable of La- 
zarus, Chrilt’s defcription of a future ftate of reward and punifh- 
ment, is nearly the fame with the Klyfian fietds and ‘Vartarus: that 
the writers of the New ‘Veftament in their quotations from the Old 
complied with the sajudici:us cultom of the Jews, in /uppofing that 
there was a hidden and mytterious fenfe referring to the Meifiah and 
his kingdom, becaufe they were fond of allegory; and that therefore 
thefe quotations are ufed in a fenfe very different from their pr imi- 
trve fignification: that the diltinétions which St. Paul (Gal. ch iv. 
v. 24.) draws between the fon of the bondwoman and the fon of the 
freewoman are puerile aliegories: that the exiitence and power of the 
devil conftitute no article of Chriftianity: that the belict of fuch a 
being fills the fujer/itiaus with vain terrors, but does not tend to pro- 
mote the purpoles of the gofpel, and is no effential of it.—Then thefle 
notable quefliens tol low: ** May we not believe the Chritlian doc- 
—trine of a future flate of retribution without ac quicicing in the no- 
tions of the Jews concerning Paradife and Gekenna?” (hell); and 
*“¢ mav we not culti ivate a Pa hope ot the refurrection of the dead by 
Chrilt, without de/feving that the archangel will found a trumpet to 
awaken us from the fle: ‘p of death? Is it neceifary to our belief, 
that Jefus is the Chriff of Ged; that we refer to him all the allegories 
and types of the Jewih doors and converts?” Any one certainly 
may fo hope, may fo believe ; but fuch belief and hope have neither 
of them foundation in Chrift, or in his gofpel. Laftly, we are told, 
that this accommodation in the doéfrines of Our “sia and his 
apoliles to the prejudices of the people, did not at all affect the de- 
fen, or the effential truths of the gofpel ; but that it is a principle 
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aik the Chriitian believer whether he ever mci with a do@rine that 
more plainly calls feripture, fable? Whether it can be declared in 
more direct terms, that Grop gave witneis to a lie and that the holy 
{pirit encouraged the infirmities of menin order to make them more 
ure? That our Blefied Lord did not ** come to fwfi/ the {criptures,” 
to “ bring life and immortality to light,” but was ‘a deceiver,’’.as 
fome of the Jews called him, and kept the minds of men in their 
original darknefs? We will alfo atk, Can any man in his fenfes 
conceive that Chrift would make ufe of a principle to entorce his 
doétrines, which could thus eafily be applied to the fubverfion of the 
flrongeft teftimonics, on which his authority reiied? Would he ule 
a mode of reafoning which would operate more in behalf ot his ad- 
verfaries than of himiclf? and which at once proves that his excite- 
ments to the practice of his precepts were vifionary impofitions: for, 
according to the a plication which this infidel Datchman makes of 
this principle in theology, the promifes and the prophecies of the Old 
Tefiament, the rewards and punifhments of the new, retribution and 
refurrcction ** all melt away like wax,’’ under the plaftic hand of 
accommodation. Chrilt the ding, Chrift the prieff, Chritt the pro- 
phet, the teacher, the redeemer, the interceffor, is firipped of his 
ower, his authority, his wifdom, his love, his mercy; is clothed 
with the garb of mortal artifice, and made ‘* to favour the things 
belonging unto man, more than the things of Gon.” And all this 
long quotation from an infidel, without a line of counteracting proot 
from any author on the other fide of the queition! = What need 
have we for any further witnefs?” Yes; we muit not omit to add, 
that the editor comes forward as foon as Al. ban F7emert is with- 
drawn, and tells of another Dutch infidel, by name De fos: but he, 
it feems, is but a tame advocate of the caulfe, and therefore is not 
quoted, becauie ** he does not carry the hypothefis of accommodation 
fo far, or fo intrepidly controverts received cpinicns.”” “© Opinions*” 
it is infidioufly added, ** which the reader of this article will not tacaue 
tioufly reject, and without the previous hefitation andjubfequent examina- 
ation which they demand.” So, then, with ‘ previous hefitatien,” 
and with ** fublequent examination,” they are to be rejected. Are 
not thefe words, previous and fubfequent, very aukwardly applied 
here? Is it meant that a perfon fhould hefitate previous to rejecting 
received opinions, and fhould examine them afier they are rejected 
by him? The conftrudtion of the fentence fearcely admits any other 
inference. The fuperiority over the incorporated edition, in this 
article, is the ‘* cprovement” which the prefent work receives trom 
the “‘ addition’ of this infidel perverfion of one of the principles in 
theology to a purpofe which undermines the whole facred {ftem of 
Chriftian faith. We have feen this principle applied to a widely 
different, and a much more honourable, purpole, in vindication of 
the writers of the gofpel from the charge of irregularity in their cita- 


tions of the Old Teftament; by which it is proved, that out of 
- fifty 


of great importance to the explanation of the gofpcl. Now we will 
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fifty texts, there are only four in which the moft determined {ceptic 
can accufe them of the leaft irregularity. Chandler mentions a de. 
claration of Maimonides, who accounts very fatistactorily for the 
ufe of accommodation, and declares ‘ that the Jews did not regard 
the allegorical fenfe as the fcriptural one.” It certainly was never 
ufed or underftood to fubftantiate erroneous opinions or falfe aifer- 
tions, and doubtlefs placed the correfpoadence of the two difpenfa. 
tions in the moit convincing light. 
(1o be continued ) 








———e 


Subftance of the Speech of the Right Honourable Sir William Scott, 
delivered in the Houfe of Commons, Wednefday, April 7, 1802, 
upon a Motion for Leave ta bring in a Bill, relative to the Non- 
efidence of the Clergy, and other Affairs of the Church. 8vo, 

?p.58. 2s. Cobbett and Morgan. 1802. 

IR William Scott has here fully juflified the very high opinion 

Y which all who had followed him, with an attentive eve, in his 
progrefs through life, had formed of his talents, his knowledge, and 
his principles. This fpeech exhibits a luminous and mafterly expo- 
fition of the motives which led to the ena€@tment of the obnoxious 
ftatute of Henry the Kighth, tor enforcing clerical refidence, of the 
tyrannical provifions which it contains, of the injuftice of its prin- 
ciple in all times, and of its peculiar inapplicability to the prefent 
ftate of fociety. “Lhe fpeaker’s premifes evidently refult from a 
comprehenfive view and a clear knowledge of his fubject, and his 
inferences are invariably the deductions of a wife and liberal mind ; 
never cramped by the contracted notions of a fpecial pleader, but 
conitantly expanding with the enlarged views of an enlightened ftatef- 
man. 

Of the motive which flimulated that moft profligate of ali princes, 
our Eighth Henry, to perfecute the clergy by this moit oppreffive 
law, we have the following juft account. 

« As to the king, he had other pailions befide refentment, to animate 
‘him in thefe meafures ; he had two years before began the bufinefs of his 
divorce ; it proceeded much too tardily for the impatience of fuch a lover; 
he had quarrelled with Wolley on account of the delay, and was deter- 
mined to menace the Pope into a compliance. “ J/¢ king,” lays Bithop 
Burnet, “ set the bills forward, and they were agreed to and had the royal assent. 
The king intended by this to let the Pope see what he could do if he went on to offend 
him, and how willingly his Parliament would concur with him if he went om to exe 
tremities.” 

‘* Under this ferment of paflion was this fiatute conceived.” 

It is moft truly obferved that this appeal from the regular jurifdic- 
tion of the Bifhop to the common tribunals of the country was as 
unconititutional as it was oppreflive. 

« Jt was a violent innovation on the pradiice of the Church, not only of 
the Chuich then exifting, but upon the general practice of the Chriftian 
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Church, which has contidered matters of this nature as adminilirable in a 
courle of eccletiatiical difcipline only. Take, for intiance, the matter of 
relidence. “The power of cntorcing, or diipenting with retidence, belonged 
de jure com? nunt to the Bithop. Su/s er 

tam dispensdtt ve ad rm 215 facere, fir 0: t causa rvationabilis id exjroscit. Such 
was the rule of the Chriftian Church. The oath of vicars, taken at infti- 
tution, which has exified im this k: ingdom | for Gx hundred vears, down to 
the prefe nt hour, is, sat they will reside, wit! ps/ten favith by their ordinary. 
In the Reformatio Lreum, a code Pema up tor the ule of the Reformed 
Church of England, by fome of the molt contiderable perfons of the age, 
both laymen wnt churchmen, the rule is, that ablenee as exculed if the 
party 1S annts gravis, mo borum tncurstone extenuatyus, vel ob quamcungue yusiam 


al peer / 


FESO Le OL ks wuda Ofc St vi hee arias Liae- 


alam sausam cpl. colo afjrobar nian. \nd in fact, the power ol diulpenting 
with retidence continued to be form: ally exercifted by Cranmer, and other 
eminent prelates of the Reformed Church, down to a ve ry late pet ‘od, 
notwithttanding the apparent proh ibition of this fiatute, as appe ars from 
the records of the office of Faculties and from F. picopal Regifier 


Having prefied his objection to this ftatute on the ground of no- 
velty, the fpeaker next urges a ftill ftronger o! oo on the ground 
of its «© practical injultice and i inconvenience 


The (ttatute enacts that, whoever is wilfully absent from Lis benefice, (and 


‘ / 
whi hh t! we Courts oO { law nave inte rpre te d to be the fa Ni ge hose of thet 
benefice) for one month is liable toa penalty. Vhe courts have of courte fol- 
lead thee firicteli contruction, which as courts ot jaw they were bound to 


do, and they have accordingly determined, (9 far as can be inferred from 
the adjudg red ca! fes) th vat a % wilful absence, is that abfence which is not pro- 
duced | by tome phyfical nece ‘lity ; for 1 canne! find in any adjudged cafe, 
that any caule of ablence has been allowed, betides ye" fe three: 1fi, Im- 
prifonme nt of the body ellewhere. Qdly, Infirmity of body; and 3dly, 
Want of habitation, or of an wd in the parith; a 1 plea which, [ wull ob- 
lerve, has been in effect difallowed, or at leali contracted im fome late de- 
terminations, in which ait ies not been admitted as a valid defence, unlets 
it has been at the fame time thewn, that the Clerk has approximated hts 
habitation to the pariah, cy Ares, or as near as he could in tome contiguous 
panih. Thete pleas likewie, (all of which are merely phytica!,) mutt be 
proved in an ablolute degree. As to amprifonment of the Lody, tht is not 
a matter which much adinits of Alus and minuw:, but the matter o infirmity 


of body mult be ee dtoa degree, not merely of difcomtort, but of fome- 


‘ 
' 
c 
i 


thing approac “> g to: tui if peril. With refpect to habitation, [ have only 
to mention the late cafe of the Re@or of Row te - rch; that clergyman was 
fhewn to be one a the moft exemplary of his time; it appeared that he 


not only performe “il, in an afliduous and edifying manner, the public duties 
of his church, but in a manner equally affidvous and edifying, the more 
painful, but not lets Important offices, of private and confiant miniftration 


to the {piritual wants ot his parihioners. It was admitted on the part ot 


the profecution, that on thefe very accounts he was felected for the pur- 


pote of {hewing, that no merit could excufe the legal guilt of non-reiidence; 
for truc it was, that he was legally a non-refident, living not m the partiih 
of Bow Church, but in the no diftant parilh of Saint Andrew’s, Holborn; 
‘and under thefe circumtiances, that the proper parfonage houle was of fuch 
eoufined dimenfions, that the only ground f 90f TOOM. was converted into a 
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fhop. Any enlargement of the houfe was hopelefs, not only from the ob- 
firucti ions of the Statute of Mormain, bat from the exceilive value of ground, 
in that highly commercial part of this 4 capital. Under this reprelentation 
the jury were infiructed, and p roperty inftructed by the learned and noble 
judge, to contider whether this hs bitation, incommod:ous and uncomfort- 
able as it might be, was not vet one in wi hich a clergyman, fubmitting to 
a painful neceflity, might conirive to live, and the jury found for the | full 

enalties againit the defendant. I mention this cafe to thew the degree in 
which even “ese legal pleas muit be fubitantiated.” 


A more atrocious cafe than this never difzraced the records of our 
courts ef Jaw. Sir W. Scott has truly deferibed the conduct and 
character of the worthy Redior of Bow, Mr. Van Mi il dert ; and the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, who fpoke to the fame eect on ‘the trial, 
acted on that occafion in a manner that reflected the highest honour on 
him; and thewed him to be eminently qualified tor the elevated 
fituation which he fills. Sir William obferves, that in a@ions on 
this ftatute the plea of mural neceflitv has never been received, in a 
fingle inftance, fince the law was framed. Having thus (trong] ly 
oppofed the general policy of the act, he next, with equal force aud 
fuccefs, attacks its {pecific provifions. 


© The provifion made for carrying all its other provilions into effect, is 
by means of the common informer. Of that perfonage L ihall take care to 
fpeak with all due caution, becaule I perce Ive, that although he is a very 
abhorred man, when he is blowing upa conipiracy ag: amit the State—not 
very gractous when he 1s entorciug a tax—yet that he 1s received with fome 
degree of kind acceptation, when he bet akes himfelf to the employment of 
frivateering upon the Church: all, therefore, that I thall venture ‘to fay of 
him, is, that it appears to be but a clum(y fort of policy at belt, to make 
the avarice of mankind the grand inftrument of re ligious: and moral reform- 
ation. But, fuppoting it ever fo decent a thi ung to dethrone the Biinop, 
and to put the common informer in his place, look at the p nalties with 


which ve is armed! —Pp ‘rlectly rumous to the majority of the clergy at the 
time, and in that re!pect directly contrary to ever) principle of our happy 
conttitution—ten pounds fora month’ s able Ce. ‘By the / aler Benchciorum, 


made five years affer the pailing this fiatute, a very large proportion of the 
cures in thus kingdom, were under ten poun: ls a year in vali “ : {o that the 
great body of the "cle ‘gy were put into és tiate, that if they flept out of 
their parfonage-houtle, for one day above a month, they were de prived of 
ot lubfiftence for above twelve months follc wing. 

* What was the grand object to be fecured to the publick, by this unna- 
tu: al change of the eccletiafiical contiitution, bearing fo hard upon the con- 
venience of individuals? Is it a canonical refidence? By no means. What 
is a canonical refidence? not m« rely residentia fiarochialis, but fersonalis mini- 
stratio likewile—residere in paroh bia, et deservive in sechecit. Such is the gene- 
ral language of the canon law, and mere bodily prefence in a pariih is no 
fufficient defence, in the ecclefiatiical juit, for non-retidence, if it is fhewn 
that the Clerk has not likewile performed the duties which ought to accome 
pany it. But this ftatute takes t the bodily prefence, independent of the 
perional mintiiration—the co) /ws sine fectore—upon the pre ‘uinption, which, 
the expenence of the world proves, will ofien fail, that the man who is 
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cures to the p ‘blic k, may be a parith nutlance, and a pariih fcandal, and 
nothing better.” 


The other parts of the ftatute, impofing reftritions of an agri- 


cultural nature, are fhewn to be abfurd, and —_ live, in this age, 
even if Guha pitts for argument’s take, to have been otherwife at the 
time when it was enacted, 

« But what above all creates a necetlity for new moulding this tiatute 
treme depauperated iiate of m iny of the churches and parochial 
-kinedom. ‘The ffatute makes one uniform demand of uni- 
uuder one unitorm penalty; and univertal retidence can- 


wl be Hau, Wilnoul univertal « ve [i allthe benefices in the king 
were equal and compcicnt, an equal obligation, entoreed by an 

' I 4 ' ! 1) : . ° 
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many have been comparatively denauperated by the 

Sir William then goes on to explain the caufe of the impoverifhed 
ftate of the Church, by the enormous plunder of ecclefiaftical pro- 
perty at the period of the Reformation. Iniquity was then heaped 
upon iniquity ; the church revenues were firft illea: ally transferred to 
the Crown; and then, as illegally, given by the Crown to the fa- 


vourites of the Prince, without impoling upon the grantees the fame 
oblications to which the ecclefialt:cal holders of thole revenues were 
fuoject. The obligations were, indeed, impoted m words, but, by 
fome legal quibble or other, they have, in proce{s of time, been 
annulled, and have long fince ceafed to exift. Drs honett man 
wil! cordial ly jo in Lord Bacon i in the wifh which he ex prefled on this 
fubject. 

| doubt not, but that every good man wihes that at our diffolution, 
their land and tythes, and churches, had been bettowed va/4er for the ad- 
vancement of the Church, to a better maintenance of a labouring, deferv- 
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a character of the good wihes of thofe who frit dedicated them to God) 
than couterred, with fuch a prodigal difpeniation, on thofe who fiood re udy 
to devour what was fanctified’—The latter thus—* It were to be wilhed, 
thai impropri tiohs were returned to the Chure h, as the mofi natural and 
prover endowments. In mine own opinion and fkenie, J pd confels, (1 
Parl: aments Ance the OF in anid 31st of Tle, 
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that is done, which Lord Bacon fays, ‘ onght in the conscience of Parliament 
to be done,’ all legi‘lative provilious, ‘| fear, can be mere tempoiary pallia- 
tives and no better.” 


We cannot here refrain from congratulating the country upon the 
determination of the prefent minifter, recently avowed in the Houfe 
of Commons, to relieve the confctence of Parliament on this fubject; 
and as Lord Grenvitee_ has alfo declared that a plan for me! oratin 
the condition of the clergy was not only conceived but actually ar- 
ranged, and nearly completed, during the !ate adminiftration, there 
can be little doubt that it will be ready for execution at an early 
period of the firft {effion of the new parliament. It is but common 
juftice, meanwhile, to Mr. ADDINGTON, to obferve, that a firmer 
friend to the eftablifhed Church, and 2 more zealous fupporter of its 
genuine doctrines, and pure diicipline, is not to be found within its 
pale. By dire€ting his attention to thefe objects, and by exerciting 
the influence and authority which he poilefles for carrying them into 
effe&t, he will raife his character in the cftimation of every good 
man,” and acquire nore folid and more lafting honours than any 
which bra{s or marble can beftow. 

From the reign of the grand plunderer of the Church to that of 
Queen Anne, to the difgrace of the country be it faid, nothing was 
done to improve the fituation of our Clergy. 


This fund” (efiablithed by Queen Anne) “ has now been in operation 
for near a century, under the adminifiration of a Board compoled of per- 
fons of high ttation, both in church and fiate. The number of livings re- 
turned, certified to this Board and to the Lxchequer, were not exceeding 


Per aunnm, Living r, 
£10 * _ ~ LOT 1 

<0 isi nin we 1407 

30 . . 1196 

40 = = = JOLY 

0 “ ~ S44 
Total Livings under £50 per annum S507 


ee since the firtt returns, many hundred cures have been returned as of 
fmal! value, fome not more than twenty or fort: Hi ayy Sms o that there 
being about eleven thoufand feven hundred and odd livings in the kingdom, 
about one moiety of the whole were under i ‘ty af ounds a year, and upon 
an average le(s than twenty-three poun: Is a-vear Private benefactions and 
accidental improvements have aided ye operation of this cha ‘ : the two 
dowett claffes have ail received an actual augmentation from it; and a 
third clafs is now receiving the fame rion nt. But by a paper from the 
fecretary of that Board, which L hold in my hand, it appears, that ¢ if 


we compute the m umber of livings under 50/. per annum to be as above 


about {i thoufand, a mo! ety « f which were ac ually under SO, }? rannums 

yt it P ' : . . ? .* ane - » * - ; “wA~ire 
and if we reckon that they have been tnee improved hy the governors, 
and by other means, upon an average fivea (tires, whi , is avery Liberal al- 


bevance indeed, it follows that there are now fix ~~ ian ogg in kb ngland 
wad W ales, that du not exceed upon an average $5 | per annum, and that 
a very 
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avery great proportion of them are, at this time, not $0/. per anhuim, 
and fo progreilivess jiom 30/, to 40/. and trom 40/. to SO/. 


Some indecent and impertinent mifreprefentations of Sir John Sin- 
clair re(pecting the management of Queen Anne’s bounty, than which 
no fund in any country was ever better managed, are here vcry pro- 
perly noticed and corrected. We have heard fo many of our fturdy 
reformers, Our modern Quidnuncs, preach up the necelflity of egual- 
izing livings, as a fovereign remedy tor the crying evil of eccletiattical 
poverty, that, long as our extracts have already been, wgcannot re- 
frain from laying ‘before our readers the very pertinent gnd forcible 
obfervations of Sir William Scott upon that topic. 


« To the mifchiefs arifing from the extreme poverty of many parochial 
henefices, | have heard it “fuggetied in this houle as a cure, that there 
fhould be an equalization. [quality is in thele days the grand panacea 
for all diiorders. Unfortunately, betides twenty other objections, arifing 
from the general interetts of the civil and reiigious policy of the country, 
there are two objections that feem to difpofe of it complctely: one is, that 
it could not ke effected without a moft enormous plunder cof the laity; and 
the other, that ifdene, it would not anlwer the purpole for which it is 
intended. In the firit place, advowlons, though originally pe:haps mere 
trulis, are now become lay fees. They are bought and fold, and are lay 
property, jult as much as any other tenements or hereditaments. And 
they are not merely lay proj erty in law, but a very large proportion of 
them is fo in fact; for of the eleven thouland fix hundred and odd iis ings 
in this kingdom, two thoufand five hundred may be in eccletiaftical patron- 
age, the rett, (exclutive of thote which belong to the Crown, amounting 
to near eleven hundred,) either belong to various lay corporations (for 
even colleges are fuch,) or to lay individuals, who alone potie!s near Lix 
thouland of the whole number. Now, Sir, in this ttate of things, | defire 
to afk, upon w hat ground | can be called upon to give up half the living, 
the adyowlon of which I have purchated, upon a price relative to its value, 
in order that that moiety may be transferred to nuprove another living, 
belonging to another p: atron, who has paid nothing fur that moiety, and 
who has no othe r title to it, but that he happens to poile!s the advow to 1 of 

a {maller | living | fee no ground, except fuch an one as would juliify 
the legiflature in taking away half of any other eitate I had purchafed, in 
order to give it to my neighbour, becaule he happened to have lefs. Let 
gentlemen confider the eflect of fuch fpeculations! In the next place, fup- 
po'e, that this was accompliil ied, in a way confiftent with the rights of 
property, what would follow? Equalize aM the clergy, and you in effeét 
degrade them all, for it is the groiieit of all mifiakes, that the parochial 
Ch mutch of England is amply endowed. It is demonitrated by a very exact 
Inquirer upon : thefe fubje éis, Mr. Cove,* that if even all the preferments, 
ol every {pecies, belonging to the ¢ hurch of England, were moulded into 
one common mals; and thence diftributed—it the venerable fabrick of the 
hierarchy was diifolved, (a matter not to be effected without a convulfion 


— 





* See foran account of the very interefting pamphlet of Mr. Cove Tue 
Axti-Jacozin Review, vol, 8, p. 253. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


an intereft in maintaining the doctrines and the difcipline of the pri- 
mitive church, as eftablifhed in all its purity, in thefe realms, mutt 
entertain a decp fenfe of gratitude to a gentleman who has fo ably 
and fo zealoufly fupported its interefts, and defended its rights. 


« In this country it is an eminent order of the ftate: it has always ftood 
by the {tate with firmne(s, and in no times more meritorioufly than in the 
preient. The individualsare, in a laige proportion of them, men of learn- 
ed, and many of them of elegant education. Literature, both ufeful and’ 
ornamental, has been in no country ‘o la gely indebted to its clergy. Many 
of them are taken from among the beft and moft reipected families of our 
country; and it is on all accounts, religious, moral, and political, anx- 
ioully to be wifhed, that the families of our gentry fhould continue to fup- 
ply a large proportion ofcur clergy. Such men are not the fubjects of an 
extreme and overiirained legillation, Something mult be truffed to their 
own fen’e of daty ; fomething allowed to their perfonal convenience. They 
are to be governed, it is true, but /enibus imperiis, by an authority effica- 
cious in its refults, but mild in its forms and juit in its indulgences. May 
Ladd, that whilli we lave ‘een, in other countries, Chriftianity {uffering 
in the perfons o. the oppretied clergy, it impofes a peculiar obligation 
upon us, to treat our own with kindnels and refpect, and to beware of de- 
grading religion, by an apparent degradation of its minitiers. If there has 
been an undue laxit in this matter, let the legiflature fignify firmly, that 
they fhould generally :epaii to their benefices; but not as men ftigmati‘ed 
and relegated—carrying their refentments to their folitudes—and from 
whom, afte unkind treatment, a chea.tul and ardent performance of duty 
can hardly be expe ted. Surely, Str, it is upon fuch fubjects, more than 
any others, that one ounce of fweet fpontaneous duty, is worth whole 
pounds of compelled performance.” 








DIVINITY. 





A Sermon preached at Tendon, in the county of Middlesex, on Sundays the} 17) and 
21st of December 1800, after his Mayesty’s Proclamation, recommending aco 
nomy and frugality in the use of every species of grain, had been read. By 
Charles Barton, B. D. Fellow of Corpus Chritti College, Oxford, and 
Curate of Hendon. vo. Pr. 16. Rivingtons. 1800. 


HIS fenfible and judicious fermon, although the immediate occafion of 

it is happily for the prefent tuperfeded, contains wife remarks and 

found advice, which may at all times be ufeful. We have no {cruple in 
fupporting our opinion by the following extract: (p. 13.) 

«« The great profperity of the couniry appears to have had the fame ill 
effeét upon the morals of the nation, as individual profperity has upon the 
morals of individuals. It has brought on a general irreligious turn of mind. 
We have caft off our dependence upon him (God), and have learnt to de- 

end upon ourfelves. His temples are almoft delerted, his name _blat- 
phemed, his word treated with indifference, his fuperintendance over the 
affairs of this world derided by multitudes, his very exiftence by many 
doubted, and by fome denied. ‘Thus the foundation of all moral obliga- 
tion 
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tion is taken away, and every fupport of victue is deftroyed. We live 
¢ without God in the world,” and our conduét. in mott infiances, corre- 
fponds with this unhappy want of a religious principle. To enumerate 
thole inftances, if | had time, would indeed be a paitul tatk. But they 
are all to be traced to an irreligious turn of mind, proceeding from a {pirit 
of independence, which is generated by protpecity.” 


Tivo Sermons, preached at Dominica, on the \1th and \3th of April, 1800; and 
officially noticed by his Mayesty’s Privy Concil in that Island. To «which is 
added, an Afipendix , containing Minutes of thre Trials which occurred at Ro- 
seau in the Spring of the fre ceding Year; togesher with Remarks and Strictuies 


on the issue of those Trials, as we ell as on the ‘Slave Trade, and the condition of 


Slaves in general i in onr WW est-Indian Colonies. By the Rev. C. Peters, A. 
M. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxtord, and late Rector of St. George's 
and Rofeau, in the Iilaud of Dominica. Pp. 82. 3s. Hatchard, 1802. 


THAT two fuch fermons as thefe fhould eve. have ‘been preached, by 
a sensible clergyman, in a Britith colony, is, to us, matter of no fmall fur- 
prife; but 7 the preaching of two ‘fuch fermons fhould afierwards be 
vindicated by a sensible clergyman is matter of {till greater altonithment.— 
‘AtaM « fas of his Majeliy’ s Privy Council,” held in the Council Cham- 


neh at Dorhinica, on the 15th of April, 1 1800, “ the Commander in chief 


fated to the Board, that intormation had been communicated to him by 
fundry reipectable inhabitants in the iland, that two fermons had been 
preached on Good Friday and Eafter Sunday, by the Rev. Mr. Peters, ofa 
nature and tendency the mofi alarming and dangerous, and fuch as to 
threaten the {ubvertion and deftru@ion of the colony.” With this fenti- 
ment refpecling thele fermons we perfec ‘tiy coincide. We lincerely be- 
lieve the writer to be a we//-mcaning man ; ‘but we have too'often had to 
regret the deeds of well-meaning men, when their well meaning has been un- 
accompanied by a due proportion of judgment. Thele dilcoasiei, on the 
following wo ds—“ Matiers, give unto your fervants that which is jut 
and equal, knowing that ye allo have a Malicr in Heaven, Co/oss. ch. iv. 
ver. 1,” were delivered to a mixed congregation of planters and flaves ; 
and, however necetlary it might be to re mind and inform matters of their 
refpective duties, preternatural knowledge was certainly not requilite to 
point out the impropriety of doing this in the pre(ence of their menials, 
particularly when it 1s contidered that thofe menials were of the loweft 
gradation of humanity, and wholly incompetent to compreh vend the drift 
of the preacher.—T he fophifiry contained in thele fermons is imbecile and 
contemptible; and, were it necetlary, we could quote patlages, indifcri- 
minately, from almoft any of the pages in proof of the aliertion, that their 
fentiments and tendency are ‘* alarming and dangerous, and {uch as..to 
threaten the (ubverfion and deficuétion of the colony” where they were 
preached.—The writer is a warm itickler for. the Soliton of the Slave 
Trade, and the intiances of cruelty and ng which he relates ‘would 
farm admirable epilodes ina ipeech af Mr. Wilberforce, tg whole infpec- 
tion they have been fubmitted,. . ; 
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LA W. 





A full Report of the Proceedings on the second Trial, in the cause Kerslake QZ aii 
Sage and others, directors “of the Westminster Life Insurance Office: including 
the Evidence and Opinions of Drs. Carmichael Smith, Crichton, Willich, BR ae 
nolds, Latham, and Blane, on cases of Pulmonary Consumption: Faithfully 
taken in short hand, With an appendix of documents. Pr. 131. ow. 


1802. 
’ bee tifue of this trial, which relates to Life Insurances, with a flatement 
of its nature, are ‘at contiderable importance to the public. ‘Phe 


declaration oa behalf of the plamtiff tiated, 

« That a police: y of infurance was entered into, on the 2Ist day of March, 
1799 whereby the um of three hundred and lixty pounds was infured o 
the lite of John Rob on, then warranted in soe d health, and not exceedin g 
the age of twe lity three years, pee" of the « eicription fet forth in a certifi- 

cate or declaration, figne “d by one Edward ned ard on behalf of the plain- 
uf, on the faid 211i day of Mare euayee after averring — 

That the jaid John Robion, at the time of the making the said insurance 
was in good health— that he aflerwards—to wit—on the 1: 3th day of i These ‘Me 
ber, 1799, departed this lite—and that plaintiff?’ was intereticd in his life 
to the amount of three hundred and fixty pounds, &c.” 

« Yothis declaration the defendants had  eagtipe That the faid 


ohn Robion, at the time of ‘the making the Said insurance » Wa ot in ¢ dh ag 
« Qndly. That he did not die in manner and form as alledged by the 
plaintatt. 


« 3dly. That the averment, contained in the fatd certificate or declara- 
tion oma by Edward Howard on behalf of the faid plaintiff—* that the 
faid John Robfon was not afflicted with a: iy dilorder tending to the thort- 
ening of lite’ was untrve. 

os 4thly. That the (iid John Robfon, at the time of the m: iking the faid 


= an . } . . ° , @ 
infurance, was africted with a disorder tending io the shortening of life—that is to 
lay—a fulone mary CONS mfition —and, 

« Sthly. That the faid policy of infurance was obtained by impociticn and 
' of ¥ . 
fraud. 


~ 


« On the firft and fecond of thefe pleas the plaintiff had joined iue, and 
to the third, fourth, and fifth had repiied— 

« That the averment, contained in the certificate or declaration figned 
by Edward Howard as aforelaid, was of wnt;ue :— . 

“« ‘That the faid John Robfon, at the time of the figning the faid certifi- 
cate or declaration, was not afflicted with any diforder tending to the fhort- 
ening of lte—and 

‘ That the faid policy of infurance wes not obtained by impofition or 
fraud, and thereupon ijue had been joi nee, ; 

« The defendants had admitted thc due execution of the policy-—the 
age of the lite in‘ured—and the interest of the plaintiff therein, The only 
quetiions, therefore, for the ] jury to try we re—firft, on the w arranty—viz. 
Whether Roblon at the time the policy y was effected was or was not in 
ge health—and jiecondiy, Whether any fraud had been praciifed on the 
office.” 

In the courle of the trial, it appeared that Robfon, previcufly to the po- 
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nre hs life ha Sel ; 6 ] v 
lic Vy of motu mice QW His iat Vili Ve en etheR ‘Uy had heen, at d t crent 
periods allied with a hemo iuaye Irom. tue Jungs; that he was then, 


” 


lhowever, in a ilaiec Oo i good | ais alth—i. e, eCNIOV ny © the abence « { unenes 
but that, iome nonths at iter, DS ir,egula ity and intemperance, he orought 
ON a consiimyitton which terminated his infe.—lt was conte lod, by the p/ain- 
t:(T, that, though the conlittution o: Robion Was diip ied to con umm pu n, 
he was pot ina ttate of confumption at the time when the policy was el- 
feed; and that, therefore, he had a mght to recover. 

The jury being ot op: mon that “ Robon was iw good healih, at the 


tine of making this iniurance,” and that “ no fraud o lMpoltlion was 


age on the of ice,” * found a verdict for the plaintill} for three haa- 
dred and iixty poun ids, Pi ium injured by the poucy.” 
« Warranties of health have, in all eates, veen held to +. ablolute; and 


could they [the de‘endants] have eiiabliived the tacdi—that Mr. Robion had 
about him, at the time the pone; y was eflecied, any iatent t di eale, tending 
to the tho:tening of life, even thoug won dileate bad never allerwards 
appeared, and he had been killed ely a fall fiom his horie, or other acci- 
dental violence, yet would they have avoided tie payment of the tum 
injured.” 
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Letters on the Dea i; or Epistles from the Sates men of former Days to those of the 
fr cent hour. Part Il. SvVO. Pp. . Is. Gd. Stockdale. LsO2 


. ee firfi of thee Letters on the dead was reviewed in our number for 
December lati; When we complained of tome ha. th terms which we 
conceived to be applied to thoie neblemen and gentlemen who had op- 
poied the peace. But we were happy to warn, from a very polite letter 
which we afierwaids ceceived from the autho., (a gentleman who'e name 
and character are well known to us, and whole refpectability is equal to 
his talents) that we had miiconceived the paiiage to which we adverted, 
The words, as,-indecd, the author candidly admits, ai tthorized our cone 
firuciion of theni; but as every writer has an undoubted reht to explain 


either the fenfe im which he inte nace d to wu: ¢ pa t! rcular expel (Tye ns, oO the 


meaning which he aligned to paiticular pa aes, it becomes a duty m us 
to declare, that the ground of our complamtis whel.y removed. The 
auuior applied his ceniure s, not ** to the ‘e@ feipe ‘table and dig nif d OTe 
naments of the Brith Senate, Lords Spenier, Grenvile, &c.” b ut merely 
“ to the fhallow hall-informed coti. e-boule sikesie! tans, who eriticiie with 
out judgment, and judge without knowicdge, on the conduct and princi- 


ples of all parties. 

This fecond part contains, befides a preface, a letter from the Right 
Hon. Jofeph Addton, to the Right Hon. Heiry Addington ; of the latter 
of which miniliers the author tpeaks i the folowing terms: 

“ Tn the preflent premier, to the fame mildneis of cio! ti0n, and equal 
literary acguirements vw ith his aerial corretp ident, are jomed that {0 tie 
tude of mind, which alone couid have cmboidcned him to a ume the 4 
OF government at the very critical period wien they were offe.ed to his 
effumption ; and a degree of calm and dignihed oratory, which, diffe; re 
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202 ° ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


only from that of his great predecetlor, in preferving a tone, probably not 
quite to preeeminently commanding ;—and, perhaps, alittle too apologetic 
to its queiiioners ;—has yet enabled him fo well to fupport his friends, and 
filence his oppoiers, in the houle, as to enlure the confequent fuccets of 
alt his meaturcs ; and withal, to “ dear “his faculties so meekly,” to exercile 
his high and potent functions with that “ modest splendour, unassuming state, 
mild majesty, and sober pomp,’ in which the editor of thele letters fins his 
full and fufficient waranty for faying of him, in the comprehentive: words 
of Tacitus, “ Bonum virum facile Crederes, magnum libenter.” 

Though we have nothing to object to this panegyric, in its general im- 
port, yet we fubmit to the intelligent author, whether he has not greatly 
exceeded the bounds of accuracy, in afcribing to the premier the /itcrary 
acquirements of an Addilon; and m oblerving that he has silenced his op- 
polers in the Hou‘e?—On the laft pot we mutt differ from him, as, in 
our opinion, the arguments urged, by the opponents of the peace, neither 
were confuted, nor are fuiceptible of confutation. We molt cordially tub- 
{cribe, however, and without a fingle exception or refervation, to the able 
delineation which the author has given of Mr, Addington’s qualifications 
for the office which he formerly held; and to the juilice of his conclufion 
that he “ was the perfect and unrivalled pattern of an accomplithed Speak- 
er of the Houfe of Commons.” His views and opinions of France, as well 
in her former as in her prefent fiate, appear to be equally judicious and 
corre. He truly obferves that the faults of the old goverment “ had 
been infinitely exaggerated, and the benefits as wilfully difregarded ;” that 
the people were made the dupes ofa fet of crafiy and detigning villains ; 
‘‘and that the confequence has been .a military government, a thoufand 
times more defpotic and uncontrolled than the ancient monarchy, and 
from which the very name and fhadow of all liberty és (are) banithed ;— 
where the broad and almofi immeafurable batis of general equality in the 
primary aflemblies has dwindled away to perfect deipotifm in its pyramidal 

rogrels to the lofty but narrow apex of the premier confulate."—We aie, 
by no means, convinced, however, that his notions refpecting the future 
flate of the republic are equally corvect. He is of opinion, that peace 
will more endanger the confular throne than war; that the conful’s power 
is not worth a month’s infurance ; and that when he talks of obedience to 
the thoufands who have “ equal, if not fuperior, claims to the dictatorial 
chair” they will retort with Shylock, ‘ the villainy you teach us we will exe- 
cute; and it shall go hard but we will better the instruction;” and will tell him 
that a coniul ts “fed with the same food, hurt with the same Tue afens, subse ct fo 
the same diseases, as a monarch is; if we prick him, will he uot bleed? if we /ioison 
hin:, will he net dic? if he, wrong us, shall we not revenge?” Time only can 
afcertain the accuracy of his ideas en this interefiing tubject. Be their ace 
curacy what it mav, he preiles them with much force on the notice of the 
conful, as an irrefittible inducement to the reftoration of monarchy. 

Though we are periuaded that his arguments will be thrown away on 
the man to whom they are particularly addre!.ed, yet are they both plau- 
{ible and cogent. Aster drawing a-pair of portraits, of an ufurper of law- 
lefs power, and of a “ rejlorer of the {ceptre to its lawful owner,” he con- 
cludes with an argumentum ad hominem, not the leati powerlul of thoie 
which he addretles to his Contular Majeity. 

« Indepentent of * te still small voice’ of confcience, which fays fuch 
fweet and flattering things to the fubject of the latter painting; and haunts 

and 
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and terrifies the broken flumbers, or whifpers hosrid (ecrets in. the waking 
ears, of the Ufurper in the firlt portrait “ cui frisida mens est criminibus, 
tacita sudant precordia culpa,” independent of tis, will he not, on worldly 
and prudential motives, know and feel, that iniicad of an ufurped and 
illegal dignity (for whatever the pompous nomenclature of republican ¢lo- 
quence may term it, ‘uch it mult ever semain in the impartial ear of jul- 
tice), he would reccive from his fovereign, with the applauding concur- 
rence of the whole world, the higheft rank and muit unbounded atiluence 
a grateful monarch could beitow ; and that not for a day, not at the ephe- 
meral permiflion of a revo'utionary mob, but permanently fecured to his 
polierity, by the regular guarantee of the lawful legiiature of his country.” 

The obfervations, at the clofe of this tra¢t, on “ the means of providing 
an increafed fubittence for an increaling population” are weli worthy af 
attention; and we are glad to hear that a ieparate manuicript on this fab- 
ject, by the author, is “in the podeilion of the firit political arithmetician 
in the kingdom ;” as, we hope, it will, ere long, meet the public eye.— 
The ftyle and reafoning of the fecond part of thele letters ave equal to thole 
of the firit, and the fame remarks which we applied to the latter are 
equally applicable to the tormer. 


Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon, William Windham, delivered in the 
House of Commons, Wednesday, Nov. 4, \801, on the Report of an Address to 
the Throne, approving of the Preliminaries of Peace with the Republick of France. 
Second Edition, with Notes. 8vo. Pe.109. Cobbett and Morgan. 
1802. 


HAVING fully reviewed the very able Speech of this eminent fiatef- 
man on its firft publication, it only rem-:ins for us briefly to-obierve, on 
this fecond edition, that the additional notes are highly valuable, both as 
containing many curious facts, and as ierving to illu{trate the potitions, 
and to confirm the arguments, advanced by the fpeaker. We particularly 


recommend, to the attention of the reader, note L, \hich exhibits a brief 


but ftriking thetch of the character of the firlt contul of France, drawn for 
the purpofe of thewing what reliance is to be placed on his good taith ; 
and note R, in which the difference of attention paid to French royalifts 
and to Britifh traitors, by his majetiy’s miniffers, is masked by a relation 
of facts which no true Englithman can read without thuddering. 


On the jrobable Effects of the Peace with respect to the Commercial Interests of 


Great Britain; being a brief Examination of some prevalent Ofinions. 8vo. 
Pp. 80. 2s. Gd. Hatckard. 1802 


THE obje¢t of this traét is to expofe “ the simplicity of many who be- 
lieve that the conclufion of the prefent treaty is to be productive of confe- 
quences highly injurious to the commercial pro{perity of Great Britain; and 
that France is to derive f.om it innumeravle advantages.” For (his pur- 
pofe the author takes a brief view of the relative itate of the two coun- 
tries; and thence deduces the pofition that our capital and credit will 
greatly overbalance all the advantages wich Fiance can derive irom the 
extention of her territories, colonial and continental. ‘lhat this deduction 
may prove juft, no man more fervent'y wifhes than ourfelves ;—but out 

‘ apprehenfions of its fallacy are too firong to be removed by the arguments 
of this writer. At the fame time, though fome of his potitions eppear to 
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us to be falfe, his reafoning on the whole is able, and well deferving of 
attention.— Among the falle pofitions we place the expectation, thot 
relirictions upon our commerce, impoled by the influence of France, will 
foon ceafe; and that our cloths will be imported into France for clo thing 
her numerous armies. We {fcarcely know how to reconcile the 
thefe pofitions, with the a ithor’s juli oblervation, that “ the French go. 
versment makes no fecret of iis intention of waging war againil our trace 
and manufactures (it was faid by the Firit Conful—* Nous avons fait la 
paix, et maintenant nous allons commencer la Guerre a vos manulac ape 
and no fecret is nece!lary !!! "—The advice to unpo'e a duty on coals ex- 
ported from this country is wife and well-timed; the follov Ing truth 


1S 
alone fafficient to jultify its ado ption. In time of peace, it is material 
to oblerve, that our coals are cheaper in France, Holland, and the north- 
ern ports, than in the London markets; and it 1s even faid that our coal- 
owncrs pre for an export trade to the danger ofa reduced price at home.” 
"This lurely i is of material conte uence to our manufaciurers, and, being lo 
our minifiers no doubt will feel it their duty to attend to it. 


An Appeal te [es pe it nce and Comino 1 Sen | fe Ay fq Cc mI a ! on of the Ahresenl quilt 
i) ] f [ 


nad Periods. Svo. Pr. 54. Js. Hatchard. 15802. 


THIS sh frel llant has the fame object in view as the writer of the traci laf} 


cegienads. but he neither takes io comprehentive, nor fo able a view of 


his fubject. Thole who regarded the late war as a common war, may, with 
confifiency, regard this peace as a common pew e; and mav, therefore, fairl ly 
appeal to e¢ sAevience for the juttice of their arguments. We can only re] eat 
our with, that experience may not here sou e as fait thiels a guide ; as fhe 
certainly has during the war. Of the prefent fiate of France, however, 
our appe'lant feems to entertain fome very corect notions. Poverty 
among the mafs of people, neglected agriculture,* a fiupor among the ma- 
nufacturers, handicrafi{men, and mechanics; and, shove all, a general 
want of cenfidence between man and man, and a diilolutenets of manners, 
and frivolity of difpofition, exceeding the extravagance of all former tines. 
Domeflic comforts are known to tew, and that clats which is opulent, 
known by the jignificant appellation of “ Les nouveaux riches,” and tor 


whofe riches it might not be con venient to account, aflords an inftance of 


dilo: ganized fociety and lap'e of princi; te, which we have no language to 
exprets.”-—He is mii taken, however, when he atle:ts that “ the price of 
labour is e qui if fo ours;” for, as the author of the preceding tiact juiily ob- 
ferved, it is but sAzrzy sous, or filteen pence, a day; which ts not more ‘than 
half ours. 


Tax Im polic v of returning Bankers to Parliament in the ge 5 General Eleciton, 

tncluding Strictures on the Productions under the Signature of Common Sense, Ss. 

dD. dicated to his Grace the Duke of Bedpord. By a Friend to the Poor, the 

Commeice, and the Conilitution of England. Svo. Pe. 34. Is. 
Jordan. 10602. 

THE Duxe or Beprorp could f{carcely fail to be proud ef a dedica- 








* This is an exception to his accuracy, for certainly agi ‘culture 1s not neo 
glected in France. 
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ton from a writ er who hi id niu ide th * nove | dif ove;ry, that a decreafed 
population tends to make previfion dear!!! But he ateribes the pretent 




























dearne!{s not fo much to a aeerease Of population as to an encrease of paper, 
and to the “ iniquity of banking,” and hence it is that he wifhes to expel aS 
bankers from parlian ent, though how that expulfion would tend to de- ty 
creale therr notes we are le ft 10 dite OVCT. Fy 
— ——— Se 


POETRY. 

———— » F 

The Tears of Hibernia dishelled by the Union. A Poem. By William Thomas ae ee 
Fitzgerald, E (q. 4to. Pp. 20. Is. Stockdale. 1802. 











F ever OD nufe deferved the much abuted, but highly honourab'e epithet, Res | 
patrio tic, Mr. Fitzgerald’s muce has an undoubted claim to it. She is " 
ever vigilin it, ever ready, to celeb ate, in itratns equal to the fubject, her 
’ ek Sees 
country’ s honour, her country *s glory, and her country’s (riuimpns. She 
. . a } ‘ 
is here well employed, in recording pait miferies and prefent happinels, 
in lines, chafte , clailica’, and fervent. We dhould injure the poem, by 
: : ) ’ } 4} . , 4 
detaching any particular patlage from the Whole, and mutt, theretore, how- 
ever reluctantly, conteat ou: rlelve s with firenuoufly recommending it to | 
the attention of all who love good poetry, and fe and principics. 7 
ia 
—_ -_—_- > 
—————_—$_ = — | 8 
: 
> AN 
DRAMA. : 
i 
: a 
he Cid, a Tragedy. In five acts. Taken from tie Freach of Corneille, Tv a iz 
Gentleman, formerly a Captain in the Army. 2s. Od. baulder, 13802, i 
; . 
p {HIS plav may well be faid to be “ ¢z/en” from the French, for it cer- 
i - ‘ .” : . p 
Jk tainty is not fravsiated trom it. [tis in d/enk verie, loarmg to the 
- . , ¥° re ° ° , . . 7 
very afex of the sudlime. Phe heroine is addreied, by one of her admire US, t. 
in the following lines, which are very, vy from the worst in the piece : | 
«* Allow me now; my-breaf! with ardour glows: 
» 9 - 
‘ You know your promife ;_ s/ick to beg 17 
For the honour of Britain, we trutt that our ci-/evant “ Captain in the : 


Army” formerly wielded a {word better than he can the goote quill of the 
Mules. 
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4 Letter, in answer to one sis shected to have beem written by a Stran rer, assisted 
by the Jacobin Priests of the West-Ri: By tie Enquirer. iv avhich 1 


annexed, An Address to the Inhabiten's f < ids, By the kreeholder. dnd 
a Postscript to the Inhabitants of Br. B, aClergvman. Pvinted at 
Bradford, by Sedg swick. 8vo. Pp. 63. Is. 6d. 1801. 
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binifm of the Socinian difenters. The writer’s aim is to expofe the artifice 
of their conduct, the fophiltry and fallacy of their reafoning, the intole. 
rance of their principles, and their inordinate thirtt of power. “ The 
furnmit of ambition,” fays he, “ is the feat of tyranny; and the moft tanec. 
tified diflenter who is now fiihing in troubled waters, if he could ance be 
placed there, notwithanding all his prate about cahdour and civil liberty, 
would be an Oxivexr Cromwe cr.” 

That our readers may judge of the fiyle and fentiment of this author, 
we fhall prefent them with the following extract : 

** You evidently with to perfuade | us, that ours is a faliing caufe, but 
you will not be able to dep.els our {pi.its to a very low ebb of defponden- 
cy froim the symtoms that are before us: What, Sir, ours a falling caule, 
when your hero Tom Paine, is driven into infamy by Mr. Cobbett; Priett- 
iy by Horiley; and Socinianilm itfelf lies expofed on the dith carved 
dike a cajion, by Andrew Fuller? What, Sir, ours a falling caufe! when 
the old father of the faithful, you know my meaning, sideex from fear, or 
conviction, produced one hundred pounds towards the voluntary contri- 
butions; and the quibbling doctor another? A falling caufe! when fuch 
an advocate as Mr. Yorke, leit to folitude, and the honetl energies ofa 
no longer deluded conicience, has ligned his recantation of your horrid 
principles; and when that celebrated book, once the idol of Dr. Priefiley 
and the whole party, is delpifed as frothy declamation, by the mind that 
gave it birth. What, Sir, a falling caufe! when D——r retires from his 
mualiynant labours, to footh his difiempered brain, and unealy « confcience, 
with a littl ling-fong harmony; and when you and the rett of your tribe 
are ¢ omp'etely routed, and driven: from. the higher walks of re: lon and 
literature, into which with your ‘new fledged Godwinian virtues,’ you 
had attempted to foar, to try your prowefs amongft the lowelt of the low, 
in sixjenny pamphiets, and fmall beer chronicles?—No, Sir, the under- 
fiandin, ES ‘of our countrymen are not yet dwindled to the fame Lilliputian 
lian lard as the pet its maitres of France: the arranteti popinjay that wears 
the breeches of an Engliiman, will fight blood up to the neck before he 
will jubmit to the iron tyranny of the Corfican Ufurper. The love of li- 
berty is rivetted into our natures; and the few folitary deferters you will 
be able to cant away from our tiandards, will, if they dare to rile, before 
long, have their hearts cut out as rebels; after they have been jutily con- 
demned as traitors to their God, their country, and their king |” 


VImpartial Thoughts on the Intended Bridzes over the apes and ihe Conway, with 
Remarks on the different Plans which are now in contemplation for improving 
the communication between Great Britain and Trelis nd through the Princtkalty 
of Wales: to which are prefixed, Sketches of the Brid izes, and a Ma; of t the 
Reads. By a Country Gentleman. Pp. 72. 2s. Stockdale. 1802. 


THE writer of thefe theets feems to poflefs a good local knowledge of 
their fubject: the obfervations alio appear to be “ / upartial,” and are 
worthy of the attention of thofe who are concerned or interetted in the 


difeufion. 


Erratics ; by a Saslor 3 containing Rambles in Norfolk, and elsewhere. In which 
are interspersed, some Observations on the late Atte mpts tore vive the Cromzwellian 
Observance of the Sabbath. Together with some Llinis on tie present permicims 
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Mode yf by, rying the Dead, and a Remedy /rrofo: ed. 12@mo. Ogilvy. 1800, 
Vol. 1. 


FEW publications receive a more appropriate title than the one now be- 
fure us ;, for its contents are truly erratic; and fattid:ous indeed muti be that 
reader who derives not {ome portion of amufement from the perulal of 
them. A long extract is neither requilite hor admitlible 5 but we cannot 

reprels the inc eation to pre.ent Our reac lers with the follow ing | tiroke of 
humour, levelled at the she-philosophists of the day. In contending for a 
refiovation ot the ancient Roman Salieis of burning the dead, our author 
lays: 

‘ At all events, although it may feem fomewlhit critival to ritk the ex- 
periment, i itrongly recommend that we begin by toliciting the drdices—and 
this on two accounts: tn the firtt place, becaufe of their not Lorious candow, 
and their love for their country; and, next, becaule, although they make 
a wry face or two, and feream once or twice, yet, in the end, we may 
fafely venture to ailure our elves that the delicacy, no leis than the good 
fenfe of the fex, will decid: in favour of ignition againti diflection. But 
more elpecially, nay molt elpecially, the liberal and learned lad: es, who 
have lately and great y obliged and improved the world by their poletical 
corks; thele fav ornaments of liberal {cience, fuperior to, and untainted 
by, any vulgar rilms of fexual tqueamifhne's, will promptly acquie’ce in our 
plan; as in life they have been flaves’ to no nice femalities of pitt ‘ul pre- 
Judice, fo at their deaths, they would afpire to have ther - oble Hries hae 

zoned ‘by a celebration analogous to the bright dame of their exi!ling and 
wieful career: let, then, their ‘honourab le aiid characierttic pile be con poled 
of their animated and tluminated publications; pean as all reafonable 
people mult devoutly de! fire that their tinal honour may be as brilliant as 
poiible, and the blaze of their catatlrophe corre!pondent to the glare of 
their glory, it will be et admitted, that the more of their works that 
are con‘umed with the amiable proprietors, the better!” 


I 
! 
' 
i 


Ly iHICS 3 by a Sailor, Voli. Containing a Tris up the Themes; a ea mother 
into the Mediterranean Seas with Rambles in ftaly: in which is inte hersed, 
some Orly inal information resfe ting the Surrender ar.! ‘olin quent hive atittiie of 
Toulon; by an LyeWituess. Ogilvy. 1802. 


THIS volume is not Jefs amutin g than the one which precedes it; but 


we cannot help noticing the author’s very reprehentible partiality for the® 


oblolete and j jt uitly explode dk nack of alliteration. In the inti: duction to 
this fucceflion of erratics, the following pallage, addre(fied to the Reviewers, 
preients itfell: 

“ To the partic ular — of feriodical ~Arobers, the accep fer 1, if not 
appointed diliecto.s of aciert, whoie bue-wrappered drochure dans with 
adath, to de'pondency and ceath, or elevates with eulogiuin, to fable ity 

and rai e3 to that coniiituted conftellation of critics, the author makes a 
liranger’s bow of grateful refpect. Never having feared the lath of theie 
farcatm, he proudly feels the liberality of their { fupport.” 


Evratics: by a Sailor. Vol. iii. Co ataining farther Rembles in Italy, trely de 


- ing Florence, Leghorn, Genoa, Rome, Venice, 3 na, t6¢. With ae Oto /o 
Corsica and Minorca. Ogilvy. 1802. The three volumes; fewed, 


THE fame alliterative abfurdity, exciting rifibility, ridicule, and repre- 
hention 
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! 


henfion obtrudes itfelf on the eye in almoft every line of every page in this 
volume, as well as in the one we have jut laid down. Surely to the {uc- 
ceeding excerpt 
se Ni ne but itiel: can be its paralle! ™ 

“ Gay g£toupes Oo | have rnian lailes, in cont.guous balconies; afiiduous 
al. femblages of gallant ventilaomt; benches filed with the new rated /evies 
of Leghorn militia, in trei) and maiden uniform; tages crouded with pga- 
fants of both fexes ; frieiis, players, funks, fandars, /¢ dlars, Aick-pockets, 
and fimps; milliners, muucians, macaroni-makers, and monks; royaliii 
aod revolulionifts 3 ¢mprovilatori and en ‘lites ; femmes de chambre, Footmen 
and filles de fe te; @ molly, merry, micelaneous mals, sapturoutly relithing 
this yealonle! 3 PEPece nlation, anc | repaying the raree-shew with riotous re- 


nruneration |!!” . 
This author ts as ailiduoufly aecurate in the alphabetic . rangement of 
his alliterated fentences asa ly I ini { in the Cla l satu mm oO! S pl LidLS. 


r a ° . : 
Vhele erratics are (o humou ous, and to fearyas and io ahaa that even 
where we cannot praiic we know not how to centure: certainly they are 
notimmoral: but we with that. io fome tew pla es, a liltle of the nautical 


ruit wach they have contracted had been poliihed off, 


- 


ene ae eae r wo» ‘ . - Ss Se 

A Lette addressed tothe Fon. Charle: James OX, im consequence Of a pe Lt ly 
‘ . 

‘ } 

; 


- oe . ‘i . 4 . 2 

entitled * A Shetch of the Character of the Mot Noble Fra cis Duke 
ry ” ” » ° 2 

of Bedford.” svo, Pr. 28. Is. or 25 copies for 1 Rivingtons. 


1sO2.° 
SOME: firong and pertinent admonitions are here offered to Mr. Fox, 
from aman of relirion, fente, and reflection, who is of opinion that a cha- 
racier, not very remarkable for the purity of his religious, or the foundne(s 
of his p liticel, arinciple al nduct, is no fit tubyect fir puol ic pane- 
KyTIC. Lhe ti Ma of the b os of (ict howe ver, think otherwile ; 


} 


and, tirange to fay, four thouland pounds have been alreac IV Audie ribed for 
i . . ‘ 3 7 ‘ ‘ 1 i} 1 a xX - r ij an ae P| 
the eieciion of a itatue to “ the Mo‘t Noble Francis Duke oj bBediord !!! 


“1 Letter to the Righ: Hersurable Sir Joseph Banks, K.B. President of the Royal 
Secicty of Lomcdon 3° containine Sirictures on his Letter to the National Institute 

° . ’ . ; - > —o rc } 

of france, Svo. Pr.is. Gd. or 50 copies for 7s. Gd. Cobbett and 


Morgan, 1802. 


THIS fevere hut jof chaflifement of a recreant tg {, who has flooped 
to flatter the rebels and regicides oi republican France, cannot be too gene- 
rally known. Our readers found it annexed to one of our former Numbers, 
and are therefore well ‘eaniinted with it. MWe are well aware of the im- 
pertinent officioufnels which Sir Joleph difplayed re!pecting the retioration 
of certain articles which had been taken fiom fome of the republican tra- 
vellers, and which was meant, no doubt, to pave the way for the mighty 
honour which he has at length | received from a gang of philofophers, whom 


’ > 


Mr. Burke fo jutily characterifed. «“ Fie on't, oh! fie! 


Sere cx) sory Oésers ations om the Conversion of Land into Tillage, and, efter a cere 
fain course of crops, ve Il, we gaio Pastures in an Add to the Right 
Henourable Lord Carrinoion, President of the national Board of Agriculture ; 


and for whick the autho received an honorary reward. To which is added, a 
Copy 
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Copy of a Letter addreffed to the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exe 

beguer, on the then propofed Meajure of permitting Starch manufaGured 
rom Potatoes to be exempted from the Revenue Duties, with occafional Re- 
marks. Alfo fome interefting Hints on the Uiility of applying the Potatoe as 
Food for Sheep, particularly at the prefent Juncture; from pra&ical Obfere 
vations, By Nehemiah Bartley, Secretary to the Bath Agricu!tural 
Society, and an honorary Member. - 8vo. Pp. 42. 1s. 6d. Robin- 
fons. 1802. 


THE author has fo fully explained the contents of his book in the title 
page, that it only remains for us to inform our readers, that Mr. Bartley 
appears to us to be a fractical farmer, whole obfervations are deferving of 
attention. As one firong reafon for turning certain portions of arable land 
into patiure, he tells us, that theep are known to produce the greateit 
quantity of food on any given quantity of land; and yet “ that the wtmost 
weight of mutton to be produced per acre, per annum, on land of about 
30s. per acre value, would be 150l.; whereas the average weight of a crop 
of wheat per acre, alluming 22 buthels, according to the eftimate of Mr. 
A.Y. and at Golb. the buthel, would be 1320l).!’ The remarks on 
the ufe of the hand hoe, and the confequent emp'oyment of men, women, 
and children, inticad of hories, are extremely judicious and important, in 
a foltiical and moral, as well as in an agricultural point of view. Retpett- 
ing the ufe of potatoes for making ftarch, he calculates that as much ftareh 
might be produced from one acre of potatoes as from three acres of wheat. 
His mode of feeding theep with potatoes feems alfo to be highly advan- 
tagcous. 


The Utility of C ountry Banks considered. Pr. 86. 2s. Hatchard. 1802. 


THE writer of this pamphlet is a ftrenuous advocate for the utility of 
Country Banks, and difcufles the fubject with much ingenuity and fuc- 
cels. It is his aim to prove that “ the whole paper money which can find 
a ready circulation in any country, never can exceed the value of the 
gold and filver of which it fupplies the place, or which, commerce being 
the fame, would circulate there, if there was no paper money.” He cone 
tends, “ thata fuperfluous iflue of paper would caule a run upon the 
bank which iflued it.”—“ Let us fuppote,” fays he, “ that all the paper 
ofa particular bank which can be eatily fie se in the circulation of 
the country, amounts to exactly eighty thoufand pounds; and to anfwer 
this demand, this bank has at all times twenty thoufand pounds of gold 
and filver in its coflers, let this bank attempt. to circulate eighty-eight 
thoufand pounds, the furplus of eight thoufand pounds above what the 
circulation can eafily employ, would return upon it almoft as faft as they 
were ifued. To anlwer its occafional demands, this bank muft in that 
cafe keep an additional fum in readinefs, equal to the furplus iffue; in- 
ficead of twenty, it muft keep twenty-eight thoufand pounds in hand, 
Which, as it would increa’e the expence, and diminith the profits of the 
firm, no judicious bankers would ever continue to do. It follows then, 
that the (afety of the public is conneéted with the real intereft of the 
bankers ; and it may = worth while to obferve, that the multiplication 
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of .banking companies, fo far from being an evil, is itfelf a good, asit 
increafes the fecurity of the public, by obliging all of them to be very 
circum{pect in their conduct, and not extend their ijlues beyond a due 
proportion to their cath, to prevent thole heavy and malicious runs, 
which are often occafioned by rival competitors; the confequences of a 
ee of any one company become lels injurious to the public, and a 
ree competition will induce the bankers to be liberal in thei tranfaciions 
with their cufiomers.”’ 
+, Our author oppofes the opinion, that the increafe of banks arifes from 
@ previous increafe of money derived from the tlourithing ftate of manu- 
factures and commerce, and attempts to efiabliih the inverfe poiition, that 
«¢ the operations of banking are creative of wealth; tor wherever a bank 
gan flourifh, it will convert the product of indutiry into money.’ —He 
alfo combats the notion,—long fince exploded indeed by the invetiigating 
part of the community—that the high price of provikons, eipecially of 
orn, originates from “ the ay with which a fet of monopolits are 
fupplied with cath by country banks ;” 
siirvetions on the balance of trade, the courfe of exchange, and _ the 
caules of the export of gold or bullion from the country.” 
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*. ° i 
Mr. Kerru’s Defence of Camppery’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 


“THE public is fo juftly tired of Dr. Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical 

History, that tome apology is due to our readers for bringing the fub- 

je fo often before them. The apology that we have to make for tranf- 
grefling at prefent on their patience is a promife given, perhaps haftily, 
‘to Mr. Keith to admit two letters from him in vindication of himfelf and 
his friend. Of thefe letters the former was publithed in the Anti-Jacobin 
for November Jaft, and we had reafon to expect the fecond in time for the 
fueceeding number. It did not, however, arrive in Time for us to make 
room for the cv4o/e of it even in this number; and though dated {fo far back 
as October 20, 1801, it appears from a note fubjoined to it, not to have 


Sir, Manse of Keith-hall, Oct. 20, 1801. 


In my laft letter I attempted to vindicate myfelf as Dr. Campbell’s bio- 


pher. In this I thall endeavour to defend the memory of that learned 
and worthy man from the attacks, which in your review have been made 
upon his Lectures on ecclefiaftical hiftory. 

T do not feel myfelf called upon, as the friend of Dr. Cafnpbell, fo enter 
erent into the controverfy betwixt him and what is termed the High 
Church Party, but merely to vindicate him, where he is acculed of acting 
mn a manner unbecoming his character, as a learned, liberal minded and 
virtuous man. 
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Let me premife this vindication with a fhort general viéw of his fenti- 
ments on Church polity, which has no where been given in your review, 
though very evident trom his Lectures.* 

Dr. Campbell does not object to any form of Church government. He 
fays exprefsiy, that “ what he has advanced does not affect the lawfulness or 
in any Certain circumtiances the exfediency of the episcopal model, but only 
expotes the ar/ogance of pretending to a sis divinum.”—He declares that “ he 
is jatistied that xo form of Aality can plead fuch an exclufive charter, as that 
fhrase mM its pretent acceptation is underitood to imply.”—He denies that 
there is any church or form of polity in the different Chriftian fects, which 
can be faid perfectly to coincide with the model of the apostolic Charch.!— 
** Some indeed,” fays he, “ are nearer and others more’ remote.” He 
contends ** that no particular form of church government is preferibed as 
edcntial or laid down as unalterable in the New Teltament; otherwife it 
would have been laid down in another manner in the facred books.”+— 
And he admits “ that a church may fubfift under different forms as well 
asa fiate, and that its external order may prope. ly undergo fuch altera- 
tions, as the ends of edification in different exigencies may require, and 
prudence may direct; although no change ought .o be introduced, which 
can in any way fubvert the fundamental maxims or infringe the {piritual 
nature of eccletiattical government.” {—Intiead of being a violent and im- 
placable enemy to the Church of England in particular, as you reprefent 
him, ie does not in his whole book make a tingle objection to this church, § 
asa church, but he expreisly acknowledges “ that he tound” the epitcopa- 

lians, 





* The reader, who fhall take the trouble to perufe our review with at- 
tention, will find in it as comp'ete a view of Dr. Campbell’s fentiments on 
Church polity as you have given in this letter; nay, he will find the great- 
er part, if not the whole, of the paflages quoted here by you, quoted by 
us for the fame purpofe. 

+ The lame thing is faid, and the fame argument urged with equal force 
hy the oppugners of the doctrines of the Trinity and atonement, To us 
the elentials of the conflitution of the Chriflian Church, as well as thete 
tivo doctrines appear to be laid down fully and clearly in the facred books. 

-t This is exactly our opinion, but it is not the ofznion of Dr. Campbell, 
though the coords may be his. A church may certainly fubfift with or with- 
out Deaas and Chapters, with or without Chancellors and Arvchdeacons, with or 
Without a civil establishment; and, when etiablithed, whether her disheps be 
or be not members of the legislative body of the state, or Of the fupreme court 
of civil judicature. Here is ample room for alterations in the external ordet 
of a church; but we contend, and think we have proved, that when the 
order of bifhops is cafi off entirely, “ fuch a change is introduced as fub- 
verts the ecclefiafiical government’”-inflituted by Chrift, 

§ In the 73d page of his firit volume, he thus exprefles himfelf— Ano- 
ther confequence of the confulion of fpiritual jurifdition and fecular 
in that church, however refpeétable on other accounts, (for thefe re- 
marks affeét not the doctrine taught, the morals inculcated, nor the form 
of worthip practifed, but only the /olity and discipline) another Fn’ 
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lians, or “ thofe who preferred the epifcopal model, moderate and rea 
fonable in their fentiments on church government ;” and it deferves to be 
remembered that he dedicated his trantlation of the Gofpels to Dr. Dou- 
glas, the prefent Lord Bithop of Salifbury. No doubt his opinions are ad- 
verfe to what is termed the High Church Party; but that party is not the 
Church of England; nor is it either fo powerful or fo refpectable as it was 
formerly.* 

On the other hand Dr. Campbell afferts, that “ @ certain model of church 

overnment mutt have been originally adapted for the more effectual: pre- 
dation of the evangelical intiitutton and for the careful tran{mitlion oj 
it to after ages; and that a /resumpiuous encroachment on what is evidently s 
instituted is juttly refrehensible, in thofe who are froferly chargeable with tuch 
encroachment.” He admits “ that a miniftry és essential to the church ;” 
while he contends that “ there are many things regarding the form of the 
miniftry, which muft be accounted circumi{tantial. And he expreisly de- 
fires that it may not be imagined that he confiders the outward form of 
polity,” becaufe not of the effentials of religion as a matter abfolutely 
“ indifferent.” This, he favs, “ would be an error in the other extreme.” 
I requeft your attention to thefe diftinétions, and quotations ;} in order 
that you may know his fentiments before you condemn them. 

Let me farther remark that Dr. Campbell was as little a friend to the 
independents’ fcheme of church government, where Christianity has been once 
established, as he was an enemy to the epifcopacy of England, or to thofe 
moderate epifcopalians who are commonly denominated low churchment. 

He 








I fay, is, that ecclefiafiical cenfures among them have now 10 regard, agree- 
ably to their original deitination, to purity and manners, They ferve only 
as a folitical engine for the eviction of tytles, surplice fees, and the like, and 
for the execution of other fentences in matters purely temporal. Would it 
have been pollibie to devife a more effeéiual method, had that been the 
expre{s purpole, for rendering the clerical character odious, and the discipline 
contemtible?” 

Is it pollible for the moft implacable enemy tg the church of England 
to bring againit her or her clergy an accufation more falfe, or more ma- 
licious? or do Dr. Campbell and his friend fuppofe that an avcufation pre- 
ferred againft the Aolity and discifline of a church affeéts not the churck 
herfelf? 

m This, we hope, is not true. The phrafes High Church and Low Church 
are indeed improper. The real difiinGion is between the friends of the 
Ciurch, and thofe who confider her as a conventicle efiablithed by the muni- 
cipal law. Such we {uppofe to be the partizans of Hannah More in the 
Blagdon controverfy, aud fuch is Mr. Keith in the preient controverfy. 

+ Had you paid half the attention to thefe diftinctions and quotations 
that we have done, you would have perceived their inconiiftency, and 
would not have brought them a (econd time under review, unle(s you con- 
fider inconfiftency as an evidence of genius and well-digetied learning. 

t The civil establishment of Chritiianity has nothing to do with the quef 
tion. The church fubtified 300 years before Chriftianity was any where 
the seligioh of the fiate, and thall fubiiit to the end of the world, 7 
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He fays in general, “ It is hard to conceive to what the difciples of fome 
modern fe@aries can be made profelytes, unlefs to uncharitablenefs, ha- 
tred and calumny againit their fellow Chriliians; and that on the moft fri- 
yolous and unintelligible pretexts; for neither idolatrous worthip nor the 
exaction of unlawful terms of communion are {fo much as pretended,”— ” 

With reipect to the independents in particular, he blames many of them 


“ for having brought the clerical order too low.” Uf his lite had been prolonged 
a few years, and if he had not delivered thefe lectures before the mifhonaries 
for propagating the gosfel at home had atlumed their modest tisle, they would 
have furnifhed him with an excellent counterpart to the opinions ‘of thofe 
who are denominated high churchmen. In what way the sus divinum of 
independency, and the practice of lay preaching in a Chrittian coutry 
wou'd have been treated by him, we may form a very probable conjecture 
from many patlages in the!e le@ures; and from m: any excellent lirictares 

in his ermon on the {pirit of the gofpel lately republithed, after receiving 
his lati corrections. { fhall quote ‘only a tingle fentence from the latter, 

Aiter defining the zeal of tectari(m, “ to be that ardour, which attending 
chiefly to party diftinctions, feeks to encreaic the number of retainers to 
that fect, to which a fe€tarian him’‘elf happens to be attached,” Dr. Camp- 
bell expretles himfelf in the following words, which delerve the particular 
attention of thofe felt appointed millionaries. A zeal of this kind fome- 

times appears in characters, where there never appeared a {park of zeal 
for the converfion of a foul from fin to God; for that love, peace, joy, 
long futlering, genilenels, goo dnels, faithfulnels, meckne 4sand temperance, 
which are the ornaments of our nature, the fruits of the {pirit, and the 
glory of the Chrifiian name.” * 

Permit me to add here, as you have given x0 general view of the subject of 
his book, but only a number of remarks on @ few of the lectures, that Dr. 
Campbell’ S great obje ct in thele prelections 1 is to trace the rise, progress, and 
decline of the hierarchy.¢ As this had not been much attended to by any eccle- 
stastical historian of this country, it prob: ably on that very account aft acted’ his 
notice. The (jh ucliions re! {peciing ehiscopacy 0) presbytery, or CONC erning the 





all civil efiablifhments of Chrifitanity may be overturned. If the churches 
planted by the apotiles weve congregational and pietbyterial as Dr, Camp- 
beli repreients them, no power on earth had outhosity to change them into 
a claflical or diocefan form; if they were epiicopal, in the proper fenfe of 
the word, they had no right to barter their conititution for the benefits of 
a civil efiabli‘iment. 

* Thete {elf appointed miflion: ies, who frofess at leaft “ zeal for the con- 
Verfion of fouls frem fin to God,” may re ply that this fentence deferves 
not their attention’ more than the attention of Mr. Skene Keith. They 
will certainly obferve that it is not incumbent upon them to reconcile Dr. 
Campbell's difcordant opinions 5 ; and they will abide by the Jectures which 
de'cribe their ecclefiaftical polity as coniiituted by Christ,—a coniiitution 
which no human legiflature can ¢ hange. Had Dr. Campbell’s “ life been 
prolonged a few years,” it is probable that his lectures would never have 
been publifhed; for a work moxe dangerous to the conititution of the 
united kingdom has not itiued from the preis {ince the year 17895; and to 
that conftitution the doctor him/elf appeared to be a friend, 


t As itated by us in Vol, 9. page O47. 
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antiquity of three or only of two orders of oficers in the Christian church, form on!y 
a subordinate fart of hts plan :—though what he has ‘aid on thete points has 
probably put an end to the controverty ; among meu who are capab e of 
feeing his acutenels, of feeling the force of his arguments, and of uoder- 
fianding his well digefted learning; and whole judgments are not fettered 
by preconceived opinions or the prejudices of early education.* — But whe- 
ther he be in the right or not in thele controverted ponits, his tubject is 
not a polemical, but an historical course of lectures on the Hterarchy,t in which 
he {hows great ipirit of relearch,} a comprehenfive mind, deep peuetra- 
tion and well digetted learning. And that fubject ought to have been 
fairly tiated, though you differed {rom him in opinion, 

After theie general remarks I fhall, as bricfly as potlible, point out what 
appear to me to be falle critici'ms or unfounded charges, in your reviews 
for March, April, May, June and July. 

In your review for March you blame him for not recommending Marihe's 
verfion of Michaelis’ lectures, in preference to the original. It was his 
uniform practice to rccommend original authors in preference to any tran{- 
Jation : and he could not depart from this practice in the cafe of Michachis; 
as Marfhe’s tranflation was not publifhed till long after this recommentda- 
tion was given to the fiudents.§ 

In the fame review you find fault with him for omitting to recommend 
the second part of the fecond chapter of Hart!ey’s Obiervations on man.— 
You furely might have confidered that Dr. Campbell, who was both an 
able philotopher anda well informed divine, may not have inclined to re- 
commend a writer of fo mixed a character as Hartley to young men; || and 


that 


i es 





cen 
—— _— — 


* We truft it has; for fince aman of Dr. Campbell’s ingenuity could 
add nothing to what had been urged on the tame iubject long before him 
by Lord King and Mr. Anderion of Dunbarton; fince he has been obliged 
to contradict him‘elf, and to quote authors fartiall, and unfairly to give 
plaufibility to the caufe which he has chofen to efpoute ; and fince he has 
every where fubftituted infolence for argument, “ men, whofe judgments 
are not fettered by preconceived opinions or the prejudices of early edu- 
cation,” will natarally conclude that the conftitutiot 6f the apoliolical 
church was epilcopal and diocefan. But Dr. Campbell talked with con- 
fidence, that he might appear very learned; and as Eufebius ob{erves, 
MPpuvmos moduuabing exswy PE», n rovarnbiGobes cevle wave exteclas: Whe- 


. 


ther Mr. Keith belong likewile to this defeription of men the reader will 
judge. 

+ Such is indeed his sudject; but he has handled it not as an_hiitorian 
but asa polemic. See Anti-Jacobin, Vol. 8. pages 279 and 367. 

Where? ; 

; It was publifhed, however, before thefe le¢tures, and thould certainly 
have been noticed by the editor. 

It was the very circumftance of Dr. Hart'ey’s being a writer of a 
mixed character that excited our su/rise (we found no fault with the omif- 
fion) at Dr. Campbell’s negleGling to recommend to the (udents the fecond 
chapter of the fecond part of his Observations on mon. De. Pricttley, in his 
remarks on the philofophical writings of Dr. Reid and Dr. Beattie, had 
ftrongly recommended the firit part of the Odservarions, of which he bad 

publithed 
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that he fele@ed only a very tew of the belt and moft unexceptionable wri- 
ters, whole Works he recommended to be either read of purchatéd by the 
fudents. In vour review for March you allo accule him of Aresudging the 
cause at tssue by afhixing an improper meaning to the word mxdneve, the real fip- 
nification or import of which you do not appear to me at all to underitand. 
It is necellary here to remind, 1 do not fay to inform you, that the General 
Atlembly of the Athenian citizens to which Demotihenes addretled his in- 
comparable orations, and which fometimes met casvally, and at other times 


dy voluntary agreement, was denominated cexangia;* that the ladics of 


Athens, when they are humouroufly defcribed by Ariftophanes as meeting 
in order to reform the ilate, ave faid to be exxangiafsoxs 3 and that in the 
lvth chapter of the Acts, a mob of the Ephetians meeting casually, and 
continding together by voluntary agreement for fome time, is called msd2- 
oz in two paliages; and that the fame word in the fame chapter is uled 
to denote a lawtul affembly. Firlt, when the Ephefians ruthed into'the 
theatre cith one accord iuadvuzde, we are told the allembly was confufed, 
a ExxAncia ny ovynsxvurm. Secondly, when this #0s or disorderly meeting was 
diimified by the town clerk, we are told he difmiiled the afiembly 2% ALOE 
any exxanoixy, Thirdly, in his fpeech to the Ephetians, he mentions a law- 
ful ailembly, svouw exxAnowz, in Oppolition to that day’s uproar.§ Indeed 
nothing can be more evident, than that the Greck word exxdnoux, both in 
facred and profane writers, denotes an allembly, whether their mecting 


—_— a 
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publithed a new edition well fealoned with materialism. As Reid and 
Beattie were both profetlors in the-univertity of Aberdeen when they pub- 
lifhed the works remarked on by Prietiley, the youth of that univertity 
mutt have been very differently difpofed from other young men, if they 
read not with eagernefs the volume thus fet in oppolition to ve pavobepey 
of their matters. This being the cafe, we are tull furprifed that. Dr. 
Campbell did not recommend to the young theologians under h’s care, the 
fecond part of the Odservarions on man, which, while it would have effec- 
tually counteracted the ir-eligious tendency of Prieliley’s volume, contains, 
as we faid before, one of the ablett vindications of the divine authority 
of the feriptures, extant. | 

* It is neceilary to remind, we truft not to inform, you, that as the con: 
fiitution of Athens was democratical, the citizens, to whom Demofihenes 
addreticd his orations, were called together by the Archons to exercile,, in 
general afiembly, the fupreme power ot the fiate. : 

+ That this defcription would be wholly destitute of humour, were not 
the original fenfe of cxxaycix luch as we have reprefented it (Vol. 8. p- 279) 
and had not the men been accuiioined to meet at the call of the magilirates 
to deliberate on affairs of ftate; that 

x The Ephefian mob did not meet casuelly, but were called together by 
Demetrius who made filver fhrines for Diana; that, in its original fente, 
ixx2.noiz, as we have already obferved, denotes a telect fociety called to- 
gether by fome perfon poflelling, or as uming , authority to do fo; that 
Demetrius probably potielled, or he certainly assumed authority, on this oc- 
eafion, to call together the men of like occupation with himfelf; and that 

§ The regularity or irregularity of the allembly affe@ts not our argument ; 
provided the ailembly be, as on this oceafion it evidently was, a concio 
vocata either by an acknowledged {uperior or an artful demagogue. 
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be cafual or regular.* Your criticifms, therefore, on the import of this 
word, and your demonstration as you term it m another place (as it the import 
of words was a matter of demontiration)} are both foreign and ill founded; 
and it was not Dr. Campbell but the Anti- Jacobin Reviewers, who pre- 
judged the cauie, by tmp. operly limiting the fignification of the word sx 
x nzsx, in Oppotition to its general acceptation both in facred and profane 
writers. Initead, therefore, of your having thewn the fallacy of the prin- 
ciples trom which D,:. Campbell has reatoned, all vour own reafonings, 
which are founded on an improper meaning of the word exxAnos, muit 
fall to the ground, when the true import of that word is under{iood. { 

In the conclufion o! the fame review, and in the beginning of your 
ftrictures on Dr, Campbell for the month of April, p. 358, you blame him 
for taking it for granted, intiead of proving, that the church became fo 
much corrupted. You fhould have remembered that he was a frotestant 
proteffor of divinity, addveiling a number of f/rofestant fiudents of theolo- 
gy, and tracing the rise, oars and decline of the Romish hierarchy. He 
was not prelecting on polemical divinity, and on that branch of it which 
is called the popith controverly. The ecclesiastical historian, though he may 
be a critic, and thould pollefs a szirit of research, is not neceilarily a disju- 





* Whether the word txxanciaz may not sometimes fignify a cafual meeting 
both in facred and p-ofane writings, is not the queftion at ilue; but what 
is its original and radical tignification. Dr. Campbell, by etymological de- 
ductions, had endeavoured to thew that, in the New Telttament, it fignifies 
fometimes the whole body of Chriftians, and fometimes a fingle congre- 
gation met cafually or voluntarily; but that it can never fignily more than 
oe congregation under the fuperintendance of a single Aasior. It was our 
endeavour to thew that etymology leads to no fuch conclufion ; but if we 
may form a judgment from this farrago of confident and heedle!s aijertions, 
you underfland neither the object of your mafier nor of us. “ You have, 
however, Greek and grammar enough” (you are aware to what we allude) 
to know that exxdnesx is certainly derived from exadAw, as xoAcw is proba- 
bly from the Hebrew word Emp ; and if you will take the trouble (we 
wilh to give you as little trouble as poflible) to confult Parkhurti’s Greek 
and Hebrew lexicons, together with 'Taylor’s Concordarceon thole words, 
you may poflibly fee reafon to write with le!s petulance, the next time that 
you controvert our interpretation Of ex? nes. 

t This account of our ufe of the word demonstration in etymology is jut 
as fairas Dr. Campbell’s account of Dr. Hickes’s ule of the word fetion in 
Divinity (See Anti-Jacobin, Vol. 9. pp. 238 and 248.) It proves,. there- 
fore, that though you may follow your matier haud passibus equis, you are 
both travel!ing the fame road: ; 

Kas wigapcs; eens ew, xe rexlon THllwy. 
Kas wlaxo: wloxe Cb, nas acidos aodw. 

3 They are Dr. Campbell’s reafonings and not our’s that ref upon the 
flippery foundation of etymology. Our’s reft upon faéts; and we had no 
eceafion to enter at all into a critical difquifition on the meaning of words, 


- . . . co) . 
but to fhow the rottennefs of that foundation on which the lecturer builds 
his fuperftruure. 
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tant.§ But while pointing out the latent fprings of errors, which were 
knewn and-acknowledged, Dr, Campbell was entitled to ipeak “of that 
torrent of corruption” which rendered a reformation of religion abfolutely 
neceilary. : 

In your Review for April (p. 3 you condemn the structure Of his third 
Lecture, as very irreguar; and ea u atlert, that the odject of it teems to be 
to perfuade his audience, that the diicipline o! the Church of Scotland is 
infinitely preferable to that of the Church of England, and that the congre- 

ational and independent churches are more apoiiolical in their government 
and difcipline than either. You do not ‘cem to comprehend the iiructure 
of this preleciion, and your ailertions are totally unfounded *, 

The subject of that Le@ure is the detail of the principal caules, which 
contributed to the rife and progrets of ecclefiaiiical juntdiction +; which 
Dr. Campbell, aiter Father Paul, traces from the voluntary appointments 
made by the primitiv e Chrifiians, when they chofe their pafioys to be arbi- 
trators, or judges, of thofe differences which fubtisied among them, Thele 
voluntary appointments, after the eitabliiiment of Chriftianity, led to the 
legal authority, which was afterwards conferred on bi ops, under the Em- 
peror Conitanting $; and which, in ger neval, was much extended, though 
ina few infiances occationall) diminihed by luccceding emperors. 7 al 
fiantine’s edict rendered the fentences of the b:thops final; and compelled 
the magiftrates to fupport, or to fee them executed. Valens, mott ablurdly, 
made the bifhops judges { of the prices f all vendible commodities: Arca- 
dius and Honorius, and afterwards Valentinienes limited their powers. 
Jufiinian efiablifhed the epi'copal tribunal {, and defined the hmits of ite 


5 “3 


Qe - oe —_— 








§ We did remember all this; and it was the very circumtiance of his 
being ‘a protefiant profeflor of divinity, addretling a number of protef- 
tant ftudents of theology, and tracing the rile and progrefs of the Romtth 
hierarchy,” - made us blame him tor prejudging the caute (See Anti- 
Jacobin, Vol. 8. p. 279). Had he becn reading leétures profe! edly on 
the popih oanieove riy, he could not have ente:ed on the courle with pro- 
pricty otherwile than he has done; but as an historian, and a friend, we 
luppofe, to srce engutry, he thould heave traced the church from its origin, 
and kept popery and protetiantiim both out of fight, till each had exhi- 
bited itfelf in the courle of the narrative. He was not necessarily a dil- 
putant; but he afpears in fact as nothing elfe; and inftead of a.certaining 
from feripture and other writings of antiquity what was the faith and con- 
ftitution of the primitive church, he enters at once into a controverty with 
Mr. Dodwell!!! 

* The prslection and our ailertions are both before the public; and to 
the award of the public we cheerfully tubmut. If any impartial perfon, 
after peruling that part of the Lecture which extends from page 68 to 76, 
of the firfi volume, thall fay, that the object of the Lecturer, with refpect 
to the Churches of england and Scotland, was different from what we have 
reprefented it, or that it ts potlible, within the fame compafs, to write any 
thing better calculated to excite the angry pathons of the multitude againg 
our eceleliatitcal coni{titution, and to renew the icenes of 1642, &c. we 
will acknowledge that we have expretled ourlelves improperly. 

t No, Sir. If it trace any thing, it traces the civil juritdiction of eccie- 
Siatstics. 

Do you know what figure of fpeech a writer ufes, when he contradicts 
himfelf chrice in five confecutive fentences? 
jurifdiction; 
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jurifdiation; which were gradually enlarged by the ambition of the clergy, 
‘The rife and progrefs ot that jurtidiction ts the fubject of the Lecture, 
With this there is interwoven what was read as a large note by Dr. Cam 
bell (and what thould have been printed as a note) an account of the fecular 
powers belonging to the preibyteries ot the ettablithed Church of Scotland, 
and formerly excrcifed by the Scotch bifhops in the days of epifcopacy, who 
firft enjoyed thete powers, and alfo an account of the connexion between 
church concerns and civil penalties, both in England and in Scotland. There 
is not a fingle word faid, that 1s either for or against either of these two churches 
as churches: itis only the connection between their juritdiction, and that ef 
the civil courts, which Dr. Campbell has confidered ; and in regard to doth 
churches he expreties the fame wilh; viz. that the power of the church were 
confined to {piritual matters, leaving fecular affairs entirely to the civil 
magifirate. Surely, this with, if it does not accord with your fentiments, 
thould not have given you any offence. 

There is, however, another paragraph of this Le@ture that bas probabl 
occafioned you to be difpleafed with the whole tiructure, and to millake its 
object... That paragraph is inferted, in order to prevent the conlounding of 
private quarrels with public fcandals, and regards the powers of the congre- 
gation in primitive times; where Dr. Campbell thews that the people re- 
tained “ fome {hare in the decifion of quettions in which morals were im- 
mediately concerned,” even in the days of Cyprian, biihop of Carthage. 
This expretlion has given you very great offence; {o great indeed that you 
quettion, not only Dr. Campbell’s confifiency, but alfo his integrity (though 
you frequently ttyle him a great and good man) merely becaule he diflers 
from you m opinion, about the power of a congregation in primitive times, 
i) approving or rejecting the fentences of their bithop and prefbyters *, yet 
the fault, which you centure fo feverely, does not lie with Dr. Campbell, 
but with the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers. In the keennefs of polemic writ- 


mng, you contound what he properly terms “ some siare in the decifion ot 


quethions wherein morals were immediately concerned,” with a decisive voice in the 
adminiiiration of discidine; and while you blame him for not quoting any 
part of Cyprian’s Letters in proof of what he has atierted, you deny that 
that there is a ingle pailage in thofe letters, which gives the {malleti coun- 





- or i ene ae _——_ 


“— 

* A miliake, if not a wilful falfehood. We quetiioned the Doctor's 
contifteney, and @/most queitioned his integrity, xot  becaufe he differs from 
us in Opinion about the power of the congregation in primitive times,” but 
becaule “ holding two pveferments in the church of Scotland, he drew, 
from his profetiional chair, a picture of the apoftolical church, to which the 
Church of Scotland bears hardly any refemblance.” (See Anti-Jacobin, vol. 
vit. p. 553.) Had he refigned his preferments, his differing from us, or 
from all the world, on thete topics, would have furnithed no ground for 
queftioning his confiftency; but we cannot think the profeilor of divinity 
econliltent, who undermines the church, for the fervice of which he is ap- 
pointed to train pupils: we do not queftion your contifiency, becaufe you 
difier widely from us in your opinions of common sense, sound logic, sound cri- 
ticism, farrness of conduct in quoting the words of your antagonists, and, as we 
fufpedt, the very frst princijle of Christian theology; but we are not quite 
fure that you are perfecily confitient in pleading the caule of thefe Lectures, 
and retaining your living. 
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tenance to the jurifdiction ot the people. A little more difcrimination 
would have been more becoming in a Reviewer. Some shave in the deci- 
{ion of queitions, isa very ditlerent thing from a decisive voice; and the power 
of reje- ling or approving the tentence of the bithop and pretbyters, which 
it is manitett from Cyprian’s Letters, that the people in his time poiictied *, 
isa very different thing trom a decisive voice, or trom the jurtcdiction of the 
ale. ‘In the arifiocracy of Sparta, which contained two kings, the ordi- 
nary legiilative power was in the fenate; but the laws, aller being patied 
by that legillative body, were approved or rejected by the people. Yet no 
rfon will fay that Sparta was either a monarchy or a democracy ; or that 
either the kings or people of that republic had a decisive voice in matters of 
legitlation ; though the kings had individual voices in the fenate, and the 
people collectively had a power of rejecting the laws when propoied for 
their acceptance. Now, with refpect to Cyprian’s Letters, nothing dan 
be more evident than that the people in his time poiletied the power of 
rejection, which is, indeed, but a {mall part of political authority, whether 
of the judicial or legiilative powert. The language of Cyprian, with 
refpect to himlelf as bifhop, and of the other bithops his colleagues, is 
almoft mm “* ego ef college met qui fraesentes aderantt;” and with re- 
{pect to the prefbyters, is very frequently oe compresbyteri nostri qui nobis assi- 
debant§; and his addrefs to the people is pledi consistent: ||, in a number ef 
his 





_—s 


* Where is this manifeft? Is it in thofe letters in which the church is 
compared to a shiz, and the bifhop ftyled the master, (Ep. 59.) where he 
is called a father, and all the chriftians within his diocete, ‘his children (Ep. 
41.)? where it is faid, that “ here fins and !chilms {pring up, bec aufe men 
confider not that there ought to be but one dish, and ONE jUDGE, as 
Christ’s vicar ina church,” (Ep. 59.)? and that ‘ manente concordie: vin- 
culo, et perfeverante Catholice Ecclefia individuo facramento, actum fuum 
difponit et dirigit unufquilque epilcopus, rationem propoiiti fu: Domino 
rediturus,” (Ip. 55.)? 

t Nothing can be more evident than the very reverfe of this: fee his 
letter to Cornelius, in which he gives an account of certain {chilmatics at 
Carthage, of whom, he fays, that he had received fome into the church, 
in direct offosition to the people; confefling at the fame time that no good 


‘had refulted from his lenity. “Vix plebi perfuadeo, imo extorqueo ut 


tales patientur admitti: et juttior factus ett fraternitatis dolor, ex eo quod 
unus atque alius, OBNITENTE PLEBE ET CONTRADICENTE, MEA tamen 
FACILITATE SUSCEPTI, pejores extiterunt, quam prius fuerunt.” 

t Cyprian and his comprovincial bithops. 

§ All the world knows that the prefbyters fet in confiflory with the 
bithop, and that they were his coun! ellors 5 but that he was not bound to 
follow their advice issevident trom Cyprian’s having ettablifhed a rule for 
the readmillion of the /afsi into the church difapproved of by five of the 
eight prefbyters of Carthage. 

| True, moft learned and judicious Sir; the infeription of the 17th epiftle is 
“« Cypranus fratribus i in plebe consistentibus's? ’ of epiitie 58, “ Cyprianus ple bi 
Thibari consistenti ;” of ep. 65, “ Cyp. epicteto fratri et plebi Alluras consistenti;” 
otep. 67, “ Cyprianus, Cecilius, Ke —flebibus consistentibus; item Lalo 
Diacono et plebi emecrita consistent ;” but had you read more than the ad- 
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his letters: and he myti have read thefe letters very carelefsly, Who does 
not fee that in Cyprian’s time, the bilhop pretided, the pretbyters were his 
affeffors or countellors, and that the people had a right, not of deliberating, 
or amending, but of approving, or rejecting, the jentences oF relolutions 
of the bifhop and his council. Indeed, in jome very flagrant cates, they 
had fomewhat more than the power of rejecting. A great offender was not 
to be received into the church sine jetitu et conscientia fl bs*; and Cy- 
prian promifes, with regard to a number of things that were to be decided 
on his return, examinabuntur singula preesentibus judicantibus volist. 1 do 
not here fay with Rigaltius on this patiage, “ Itaque non clerici, fed etiam 
laici tunc judicabant.” The bifhop, in a particular cafe, might refign to 
them the fole power of judging. But, m general, the bifhop and preiby ters 
were the judges, though the people had a right to approve or ditapprove 
of their fentences. And, indeed, I do not fee that ina periecuted church, 
when the fentence of the bifhop and pretbyters was only a declaration of 
opinion, and not fupported by the civil magilirate, that the people could 
be’ deprived of the power of rejecting, or difapproving ¢. That power, 
however, is not a decifive voice (which is a privilege belonging to the pre- 
fident of a court, when the judges are equally divided on any queiiion), 
Yet, as Dr. Campbell very properly expretles 11, the people had ftill tome 
fhare in the decifion of quetiions, wherein morals were more immediately 
concerned ; as long as a ientence of excommunication, the higheft cenlure 
that the bithop and pretbyters could pats againtfl the greatett otiender, could 
only take effect if the people approved of it, and fhunned the company of 
the excommunicated perion §. It does not in the leati invalidate this right 

of 





drefs of any one of thefe epifiles, you would have difcovered that consistent: 
relates not to the Aower of the people, nor to their sitting in council with the 
bifhop, but only to their having stood fast in the faith during an zera of per- 
fecution, when multitudes fell away; and yet you talk of carelets readers of 
thefe letters!! 

* Becaule great offenders were reftored fometimes at the requeft of the 
people, and always with their Avocw/: age; therefore the people fhared with 
the bilhop and-prefhy ters the power of the keys! Becaufe, in this country 
eriminals are always tried, acquitted, or condemned, in open court, there- 
fore the lookers on—the /leds adsians, thare with the judge and jury in con- 
ducting the trial, and determining the verdict! Excellent logician ! 

t Such a promise would have been mdiculous, had the people in the days 
of Cyprian pofietied a fhare in the decifion of queftions re!pecting difcipline, 
The prefbyters, according to Dr. Campbelland you, were the bifhop’s equals : 
Why then did net they and the people decide every thing in his ablence ? 
Why did the prelbyters of Rome, no lefs than forty in number, fo often 
declare that they and the people could decide nothing refpecting the Japs’, 
during the vacancy of the fee? 

t If you ‘ce not this, you underftand neither your mafter nor us. Could 
not the bithop and prefby ters refu’e to adminifter the holy communion to a 
feandalous offender, though all the people on earth fhould defire them? 
Aye, but | 

§ The people might keep company with the excommunicated perfon, 
ifthey ditapproved of the biilop’s fentence. Certainly they might; and 

e the 
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of the people, whether of yreat or {mall value, that C yprian firi@lly forbids 
all communication with the lapfi, till they were regularly refiored to the 
eace of the church ; Cypi ian had a ris v| it to forbid this. as the exercile ot 
it would have implied a power of difper uling with the laws, (which certainly 
did not belong to the people): but it directly oppofes your aflertion con- 
cerning the abfolute power of the bithop wi ithin his diocele *. It is not in 
a perfecuted church that we are to leok for an abfolute bifhop ; and Cy- 
prian’s Letters very clearly thew that his powers were not unlimited +. 
You {peak very incorrectly, When you fay, that ‘ Dr, Campbell makes 
st. Cyprian the paitor of an independe ut congre gation i; and you expre!s 
ourfelves very coartely, when you add that the Doctor preiles the apotile 
Paul j into the fame fervice: but your language is {t:!l more inaccurate, not 
to ufe any harther word, when you allert th: it, inthe days of Cyprian, a 
bifhop was abfolute in his own diocefe, and had power to make win at fla- 
tutes he pleafed, being accountable for his conduct to God alone. For, at 
that period, worthlels bithops were depoled by Chritiians |, and pious 
bithops were martyred by Pagans; and while you feem to queliion Dr. 
Campbell’s integrity, you quote his expre ‘fions very unfairly, You repre 
fent him as faying “ Justinian first allotted to the epilcopal tribunal the ec- 
clefialtical delinquenc! es of clergymen ; and then ath, with au air of tr- 
umph, ‘ Did Justinian live before Si. Cyertan?” Dr. Campbell ipeaks of 
the episcopal trivunal as a court of Jaw, when ftablithe d by that name by a 
Roman emperor. iis words are, (vol. i. p. 66.) ‘ Jultimian, in fartics ula 
eltablithed the efzscopal tribunal, ailotting to if, in the Arse flace, all the 
caufes that could be any way underiivod to concern religion; then the ee 
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the bifhop night refafe the communion to them, for their open contempt of 
ai spelialiaal, injunction, 

* But this isa very unfair ftate of the cafe. Cyprian made <a law in 
his retirement, when not a fi ngle pretbyter was with him; and he threatened 
with excommunication any one who fhe: rid ¢ difobey that law, thou; gh it was 
difapproved of by five of the cight pretl byters of Carthage, and by "mn any of 
the laity who had been confefiors. See Anti i-Jacobin, vol. vii. p- 361, 

t They very clearly thew the reverie. See note * p. 219. 

t Let Dr. tes ge and St. Cyprian themfelve .s dec sd e between you and 


+ 
us. “I thallevince, fays the Doctor, (vol. i. p. 210.) be yond all poifibilaty 


of doubt, that the bifhop’s cure was originally confined to a fingle church 


or congregation.—I fhall not produce the patlages at length, from the 
fathers of the second and third centuries, but thall barely mention the prin- 
cipal topics which ferve to vouch the /aét, and which can be verified from 
the cleareft and moft explicit declarations of thofe primitive writers, pare 
ticularly of Ignatius, of Juflin Martyr, of Irencus, of Tertullian, of Cy- 
prian, and feveral others!” But we have heard St. Cyprian declare, that, 
manente concordiz vinculo, &c.; the bifhop was aniwerable for his con- 
duct in his own church only to the Lord!) ~The reader, therefore, will judge 
whether, on this fubje@t, you or we have written moft correétly. 
| Something like a falfehood in the words of truth. Worthle‘s bifhops 
were indeed degraded by a fynod of comprovincial bifhops, who, to be 
fure, were Chriftians; but we never heard of bifhops being degraded, or, 
as you call it, depofed by the people, at any feovin or by the inferior 


clergy, except at Glafgow, in 1638. See Anti-Jacobin, vol. ix. p. 376. 
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clefiafiical delinquencies of clergymen *; and, dast of all, divers forts of 
juritdiction over the laity.” I might here, Mr. Editor, appeal’ to your 
readers, whether you have acted with the decorum of wife men—with the 
difcrimination of good critics—and with the accuracy of language ;—not 
to fay fidelity in clined: of facts, which was neceflary in making quotations, 
when you have differed in opinion from Dr. Campbell concerning the {tate 
of the primitive church, and the powers of the bifhops in the days of St, 
Cyprian: but Il am aware that my appeal to your readers might imply, that 
1 favoured the jurifdiction of the people. To avoid giving offence, | ap- 
peal to yourfelf, Mr. Editor, as prefident, or bithop, of the Anti-Jacobins, 
and to the Reviewers with whom you are connected, as your afletlors, or 
council, — © wdbis presentibus, et compresbyterts qut te assidchant,”—whether 
you do not owe an apology here, for queftioning Dr, Campbell’s consistency, 
and even Ais integrity; when, in fact, you confounded some share in the decis 
sion of questions relpeCling morals, with a decifive voice, and with aflertin 
the jurisdiction of the people; and allo, when in the heat of polemic difputation, 
inflead of the temperate language of jutt criticifm, you quoted Dr. Camp- 
bell’s words fo carclefsly, (for [| do not accufe you of wilful mifreprefenta- 


tion,) and then triumphed over him as guilty of a grofs anachronifm. If 


you had not queftioned Ais ixtegrtty 1 thould not have expected, nor, indeed, 
aiked this apology; and, by your making, or refuting to make, one, you will 
fhew that you are cither areformed bithop, or a pope in literature, who pres 
tends to intallibilityt. But to proceed— 

In 





® And is not this a palpable fallehood? Juftinian may or may not have 
firft allotted to the epilcopal tribunal, the civ delinquencies of mh symen 5 
but that a leGturer on ecclefiattical hiftory fhould tay that he firft allotted 
to that tribunal their ecclesiastical delinquencies; and that a careful reader 
of Cyprian’s Letters thould contend for the truth and accuracy of fuch an 
allertion, are two of the moit extraordinary things that we ever met 
with. Pray, Sir, be fo good as perufe with attention the canons commonly 
called afostelical (you wall find them faithfully trantlated into English, by 
Mr. Jolunion, in the fecond volume of the Clergyman’s Jade Mecum,) and 
then fay whether the delinquencies of clergymen were frst allotted to the epil- 
copal tribunal by Juliinfan! You have carefully read the Letters of Cyprian, 
and, therefore, need not be told, that when a clergyman was depoted, he 
was deprived of his thare ef the ob/ations, and reduced to the neceflity either 
of begging from the eather, or of working with his hands for his daily 
bread; fo that, even ina perlecuted church, excommunication, confidered 
only in a temporal view, was fomething more than what you not very de- 
cently term it—*‘ a mere declaration of opinion !” 

+ This attempt ef Mr. Skene Keith to promote fchifm in our critical 
councils, mult be founded upon one of two fuppofitions, equally inadinil- 
fible; he mufi either fuppofe that the Editor did not concur with the Critic 
in his opinions of Dr. Campbell’s cenduct, on the point in queftion ; or, 
that the arguments uled by himfelf, in defence of his friend, were fo ttrong 
and irrefiltible as to flath conviction on the mind of the Editor. Nothing, 
we can aliure Mr. Keith, can be farther from the fact. The Editor mott 
cordially fubferibes to every decifion of the Critic, and will cheerfully 
fubmit to any portion of cenfure which may juftly be thought to attach to 
the review of Dr. Campbell's Lectures, though he can lay no claim to any 

rt of the praiie which he, in common with many of his readers, believes 
to be dye to that maiterly {pecimen of critical thill and acumen. 

We 
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In your Review for April (p. 364,) you accule Dr, Campbell of “ bely- 
ing the Church of Kngland.” And you lay, ‘it is molt evident he has be- 
lied her: for he has more than infinuated that the teft was contrived to 
compel men, by the coarfe implements of human authority and worldly 
fanctions, to embrace her communion.” The fact here is, that Dr. Camp- 
bell does not belie the Church of England; nay, he does not pats the light- 
eft cenfure on her as a chureh. He merely remarks. “ that in England a 
miniiter may de compelled to admit to the facrament of the Lord’s Supper, a 
man who is well known to be a motit improper perion, an atheiit, blaf- 
phemer, or profligate.” After thewing the tendency and effect of this com- 
pulfion on the Englith clergy, which many of them have confidered as a 

rievance, he fays, “ True religion is of too delicate a nature to be com- 

lled by the coarfe implements of human authority and worldly fanctions.” 
surely this general remark contains no belying of the Church of England, any 
more than it is an attack on the Britifh conttitution, which Dr. Campbell 
both retpected and defended, though he was much difpleated with the 
Tet AR*. Far from centuring, and {ill farther from belying the Church 
of England, he fays expreisly, that “ his remarks affect not the doctrine 
taught, the morals inculcated, nor the form of worthip practifed in that 
church ;” he only “ points out the confequences of the confulion of the 
{piritual and fecular jurifdictions in that church, 4owever respectable on other 

We thould have deemed it a duty incumbent upon us to expole the fal- 
lacy of Mr. Keith’s realoning, the impetence of his arguments, and the 
weakne(s of his deductions; had not the Critic taken that trouble on him- 
felf, and fo completely fucceeded in the performance of his tath, as te 
leave nothing for us to fay on the fubject. 

Whether Mr. Skene Keith may, with his ufual logical precifion, infer 
from this declaration, that the Editor is ‘a reformed bifhop, or a pope in 
literature,” is a matter of perfect indifference to him; he will fubmit to 
any libel but that of ranking him with a Diifenting Pattor, whofe ignorance 
of fcripture leads him to convert objects of reverence into fubjects tor con- 
tempt.—/he Editor. 

* Really, Sir, we know not what to anfwer to this. It is fuch an in- 
flance of effrontery as calls for reprehenfion, in terms which nothing but 
compaflion could prevail upon us to withhold. Dr. Campbell’s waits are 
thefe: “ Men have been very Jong in difcovering, and even yet feem 








fearcely to have difcovered, that true religion is of too delicate a nature to de 


compelled, if 1 may fo exprefs myfelf, by the coarje implements of human 
authority and worldly fanctions. Let the law of the land reftrain vice and 
injuftice of every kind, as ruinous to the peace and order of focicty, for 
this is its proper province ; but Jet it not tamper with religion, by attempting 
to enforce its exercises and duties. Thefe, unlets they be free-will offerings, 
are nothing; they are worfe. By fuch an unnatural alliance, and ea se 
aid, hypocrify and fuperttition may, indeed, be greatly promoted, but 
genuine piety never fails to fuffer!”—Is it potlible to affirm more explicitly 
than your friend does in thefe words, that the teft was contrived to compel 
men, by the coarfe implements of human authority and worldly fanétions, 
to embrace the communion of the Church of England? Did not Dr. Camp- 
bell know that the tett was contrived mot for this purpofe, but to exclude 


from’ certain civil offices al] who are not already of the communion of the Church of 


England? And, does not every man who gives of the fest an account which 


he knows to be falfe, belie, at once, the church and state of England? 
accounts,” 
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accounts.” Surely the reviewer of thefe Lectures has read them over very 
carelefsly ; or he is not maiter of this controverly, Aowever reyiectable he ma 
be onether accounts. 1 do not aceule him of wilfully mifreprefenting what Dr, 
Campbell has taid ofthe Church of England; but it isevident that he is very 
little acquainted with the con ifitution of the eflablithed Church of Scotland; 
for, in the very fame paragraph in which he fpeaks fo rafhly of Dr. Camp. 
bell, he talks of an abfu.d and impious practice among the Scottifh clergy, 
in refufing the facrament of bapti!m to the children of parents whole moral 
conduct has not been unexceptionable; ftating, that he does not fuppote 
that this impious practice “ is authorized by the church of Scotland, but that 
it is Loo commonly connived at by her judicatories.”—It 1s neceilary here, to 
inform you, that the eftablifhal Church of Scotland, which is prethy terian 
g here, follows exactly the Scotch Epi‘copal Church belore the Revolution: 
and prohibits not the baftizing of childremin fuch cates, but the admitting of 


the parents, while they are under feandal, to be fpontors for their children, 


till they are reftored to the peace of the church; but that, when any proper 
perfon, (that is, when any man who is free from church centare) is willing 
to act as {ponfor for the child of the mott profligate parents, all the efta- 
blifhed clergymen are obliged to baptize fuch children; and I never heard 
of a fingle inflance in which any Preibyterian Clergyman refuled, in fuch 
a fituation, to baptize a child*. TI leave it now, Mr. Editor, with 
yourtelf, to fay, who has belied either of the national churches; but I am 
not fond ef coarte language, though I may fometimes ule a fharp expretiion, 
while I vindicate the memory of my friend, who was incapable of belying 
any man, or any fociety of men, 
(lo be concluded in our next.) 
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* We have heard of many fuch inftances, and, tor the truth of what we 
afferted, could bring legal proof. Nay, we are not more certain that 
Mr. Skene Keith is the author of the letter before us, than we are that 
fome of the minifters of the Church of Scotland make the facrament of bap- 
tilm an inffrument of what, in England, would be conlidered as the moii 
capricious tyranny; and that one of them urged the latter part of the 16th 
verie of the eleventh chapter of the epiltle to the Romanus as the decifion of 
St. Paul, that the children of drunken parents fhould not be baptized, till 
either their parents reform their lives, or they themlelves arrive at the years 
of diferetion! In no church are parents, under sca#d7, received as {ponfors 
for their children; but a man is not under scandal merely for treating the 
minifter of the parifh with lefs refpect than he may chance to require ! 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The letter from the venerable Bisuor SKINNER was not received till the 
laft theet of our review was put to prefs. But it thall certainly appear in 
our next. X. W. X. ftands precilely in the fame predicament. He may 
fafely, therefore, continue his communications without any fear of rejeAion; 
and he will find his opinion of our impartiatity not ill-founded. 

The valuable Eflay on Tur Levtarnan anno tue Benemortn, by 
our highly etteemed friend the Rev. Joun Wurrakenr, is intended for 
early infertion.—Scrurator, on the confiruction and conduét of an En- 
cyclopadia, thaii appear in our next; as fhall F. S.C.’s able review of 

arrett’s Methodiftical Farrago. 

CaNTaBRIGIENS{s’s reliance on our candour will prove not to have been 
mil d.—His defence of Dr. Parey thall appear. 

. Will perceive that we had anticipated his wiihes.e—W, S. is received. 
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